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Bourguibism: 
The Middle Road 


(See Unit on Tunisia) 
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Tunisia‘’s President 
Habib Bourguiba 





Tune In to “International Showtime’ on NBC-TV each week. 


“Fresh up” 
with 
Seven-Up 








For the liveliest Guess-Who Party 
invite this fresh, clean taste! 


Why let your mouth get too dry to tell that funny story—or your throat get too scratchy to enjoy a 
laugh? Have 7-Up! See how clean it tastes going down. See how fresh your throat feels when 
you finish the bottle. See if you don’t have more fun at that party. Any party! It's always 7-Up time. 








LIFE LINES OF 
THE AIRLINES 


CHIP IS INTERVIEWING a . 
ABELL SYSTEM AIRLINE : 


RIGHT, 
CHIP. COME 
ALONG AND 
YOU'LL SE 





FIRST, COMMUNICATIONS ARE VITAL FOR ALL PHASES OF 





FLIGHT OPERATIONS. HERE CREWS GET THE LATEST 




















WEATHER. BRIEFING VIA CLOSED CIRCUIT BELL TV CHANNELS, 


AND, WHILE PLANES ARE IN FLIGHT, BELL SySTEM COMMUNICATIONS 

ARE USED By BOTH AIRLINES AND THE FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY © KEEP 

THE AIRCRAFT ON THE RIGHT FLIGHT PLAN AND ATA SAFE DISTANCE APART. 
peer esees sveve | 
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EVERY YEAR ABOUT Vaid ~qeal? 
BO MILLION PHONE CALLS ef $<\ vs 
FOR RESERVATIONS COME t 
INTO AIRLINE OFFICES, | gx J] “ay 
AUTOMATIC CALL DISTRIBUTOR Lew,” 7. 
LIKE THIS DIRECT EACH “4 aS 
CALL TO AN AGENT TRAINED hag 
TO HANDLE RESERVATIONS — 
\ QUICKLY AND EFFICIENTLY. wah 





“TELETICKETING” 
MACHINE, CHIP. [T 
LETS AIRLINES SEND 
ACTUAL TICKETS TO 
BIG CUSTOMERS, USING] 
ORDINARY TELEPHONE 
LINES AND 








HERE'S SOMETHING INTERESTING, CHIP, OUR PUBLIC AIR-GROUND 
RADIO-TELEPHONE SERVICE LETS AIR TRAVELERS PHONE WHILE. 
IN FLIGHT, SOON IT WILL BE AVAILABLE ON A NATIONWIDE BASIS, 





GROUND 
STATION 


ONE DAY, PLANES WILL BE FLYING 
OVER 2,000 MPH, CHIP. ANO WHEN 
THEY DO, YOU CAN BE SURE THAT THE 
BELL SYSTEM WILL HAVE THE RIGHT 


COMMUNICATIONS FOR. THEM. 









































aspeens 
Toni... 


Q. I’m having my hair styled a new way just 
before the Christmas Dance. If I don’t like it— 
what can I do? L.M., Salem, Oregon 


A. You mean you're “buying” a daring new 
do—sight unseen—at the last minute? Egad! If 
it’s disappointing, you’re sunk! To feel sure 
with a new coiffure, you need several trial 
styles to “get used to” before D-Day. But this 
is costly. So why not stage some “dress re- 
hearsals” before your own mirror -— starting 
now? Remember, the smartest styles are sim- 
ple. And changing your do is a real cinch with 
versatile “Hidden Body” in your hair. Puffy, 
fluffy, smooth or whatever—you get (and hold) 
the look you set. 


Q. I need a permanent, but I don’t think I 
could do it myself. Or could I? R.D., Anderson, 
Indiana 


A. Millions do...so can you! If you think 
permanenting is a big production, you’re think- 
ing ancient history. Example: ye olde tyme 
neutralizing bit, when mixing and fixing were 
par for the course. Today (with a Toni) the 
neutralizer’s already mixed. Squeeze creamy 
drops on each curl...that’s it. Actually, home 
waving’s getting easier all the time. If you do 
need help with the back curls—buzz your g.f.! 


Q. I'd like just enough body in my hair for a curvy (NOT curly) do 
that won’t wilt. Is this possible? H.R., Augusta, Maine 


A. It’s no dream! Not since that certain kind of permanent body (you 
guessed it) was invented. The size of the permanent wave curlers you 
use makes a big difference. Toni Sofstyle Spin Curlers are larger; they 
form a looser, more casual wave. Then you can set it as “non-curly” as 
you like, just by using bigger setting rollers. 


Q. How can I get my kid sister (12) to take 
some interest in her hair? It’s a mess! G.H., 
Kenton, Kentucky 


A. Give her that “grown up” feeling every 
pre-teen longs for. How? By giving her the 
makings of glamorous hair! Just gift-wrap a 
Christmas collection of rollers, bobby-pins, 
clips, etc. (Up-to-date setting accessories— 
like Toni’s.) You'll soon see a change! Once 
Sis has “grown-up” glamour aids of her very 
own—she'll discover it’s fun to care for her 
hair; try new pretty dos. Write Carol Douglas 
for setting tips, to help. 


St 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem to 
Carol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, 
Illinois. Include your complete name and address, 
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Wide World photo 
RUNS IN THE FAMILY: Ecuador's Dr. Aro- 
semena is a third-generation President. 


A MAVERICK PRESIDENT 


BEING PRESIDENT of Ecuador 
is becoming a family tradition for 
the Arosemena family. Dr. Carlos 
Julio Arosemena Monroy, who as- 
sumed the presidency last month, is 
a “third-generation President.” Both 
his father and grandfather before 
him held that office. 

But the current President Arose- 
mena is considered something of a 
maverick. A member of a wealthy 
and socially prominent family, Dr. 
Arosemena is described by his crit- 
ics as “Leftist-leaning.” He returned 
from a visit to the Soviet Union last 
summer calling Nikita Khrushchev 
“my friend.” He also favors friendly 
relations with pro-Communist Cuba 
—or any country “where there exists 
mutual desire.” 

Elected Vice-President of Ecuador 
in 1960, Dr. Arosemena became Pres- 
ident last month in the wake of 
turbulent events which rocked his 
country. His predecessor, President 
Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra, was 
forced to resign after public resent- 
ment to his tax program erupted into 
violence. In the maneuverings that 
followed, the Ecuadoran Air Force 
sided with the National Congress in 
backing Vice-President Arosemena 
as the constitutional successor. 

Born in Guayaquil on August 24, 
1919, Dr. Arosemena earned a repu- 
tation as an “aginer” in his student 
days. He is said to have gladly taken 
the opposing view in any debate. 
He received his doctorate in law at 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 14. 


the University of Guayaquil in 1945, 
and then served in Ecuadoran em- 
bassies in Rio de Janeiro and Wash- 
ington. 

At 42 Dr. Carlos Julio Arosemena 
Monroy is the youngest President in 
Ecuador's history. He is under pres- 
sure to improve the living conditions 
of his country’s four and a half mil- 
lion people. 

Dr. Arosemena’s job will not be 
easy, for a President’s popularity is 
traditionally brief in Ecuador. Only 
13 elected governments in the 131 
years of the country’s independence 
have been able to serve out their 
full terms. Dr. Arosemena’s prede- 
cessor, Dr. Velasco Ibarra, had been 
elected to the presidency four times 
and only once was he successful in 
completing his full four-year term. 


WRITER WITH A LONG VIEW 


THORNTON WILDER — one of 
America’s most distinguished literary 
figures and a three-time winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize—once studied ar- 
chaeology in Rome. “If you have 
ever wielded an archaeologist’s pick- 
ax,” says Wilder, “you are never the 
same again. You see Times Square 
as if it were an archaeological speci- 
men 2,000 years from now.” 

This “long view” is evident in most 


Harper photo 
HONORED WRITER: Thornton Wilder un- 
veils three new one-act plays this month. 


of Wilder's writings—and especially 
in the two plays which won him 
Pulitzer Prizes. In the author’s words, 
“Our Town is the life of the family 
seen from a telescope five miles 
away. The Skin of Our Teeth is the 
destiny of the whole human group 
seen from a telescope 1,000 miles 
away.” 

This month Wilder will unveil 
three new one-act plays in an off- 
Broadway theatre in New York. They 
are the first in a series of 14 one-act 
plays Wilder is writing on the dual 
theme, “The Seven Ages of Man” 
and “The Seven Deadly Sins.” 

Wilder calls himself an “orchestra- 
tor of platitudes” whose aim is to 
reveal the truth and beauty in every- 
day things. 

As a writer Wilder is always com- 
ing up with surprises. His most re- 
cent play, The Matchmaker, was a 
farce. He is also the author of five 
successful serious novels (among 
them, The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
for which he won a Pulitzer Prize). 

His “true profession,” insists Wild- 
er, is not writing but teaching. He 
taught for a number of years at 
Lawrenceville School in New Jersey, 
the University of Chicago, and Har- 
vard. Even out of the classroom 
Wilder is a teacher, “lecturing” on 
a variety of subjects to anyone he 
meets. One of his friends says, 
“Whenever I'm asked what college 
I've attended, I'm tempted to write 
‘Thornton Wilder.’” 

Born in Madison, Wisconsin, in 
1897, Wilder spent his early years in 
Shanghai and Chefoo, China, where 
his father held diplomatic posts. 
Later he attended Oberlin, Yale, and 
Princeton. Study and travel abroad 
further widened his horizon. 

Wilder now lives in Hamden, Con- 
necticut, but he is usually on the 
move. He has written some of his 
best-known works in such diverse 
places as Zurich, Quebec, and Yuca- 
tan. 

When he gets the itch to go “roam- 
ing,” Wilder throws several suits in 
his travel bag—along with stacks of 
unanswered mail—and heads for the 
station. And the “long view” gets 
longer. 
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(: .WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW. . 


Climax To A Caribbean Crisis 


Thousands of citizens of the Domini- 
can Republic, located on a Caribbean 
Sea island, celebrated the end of 31 
years of rule under the dictatorship of 
the Trujillo family. 


The Trujillos had scattered by yacht 
and plane for safer climates as the 
power they had built in 31 years came 
tumbling down in assassination and 
political upheaval. 

A confetti-throwing throng of more 
than 100,000 people cheered “Liberty!” 
“Liberty!” as it swarmed through the 
streets of Ciudad Trujillo, the capital. 
In a symbolic move, the Dominican 
Congress unanimously agreed to change 
the name of the capital back to its old 
name of Santa Domingo, as it was 
known until 1936. 

Mobs sacked and looted stores and 
homes owned by members of the once 
all-powerful Trujillos. “They robbed 
millions—now it is our turn!” screamed 
the people. Police, who only a few 
months ago would have trained their 
rifles on anyone daring to criticize the 
Trujillos, watched impassively. The 
police only moved into action when the 
mobs threatened to get out of control. 


U.S. Task Force On Hand 


Meanwhile, a U.S. Navy task force, 
with the full knowledge of the Domini- 
can government, stood by in inter- 
national waters off the Dominican coast. 
The task force was meant, presumably, 
to thwart a suspected attempt by mem- 
bers of the Trujillo family to return to 
power by force. 

Cuba—a Caribbean neighbor of the 
Dominican Republic and ruled for the 
past three years by a pro-Communist 
regime headed by Premier Fidel Castro 


—promptly asked the United Nations 
Security Council to condemn the U.S. 
naval action as aggression. But the 
Dominican U.N. representative an- 
swered that his country “does not feel 
menaced.” Dominican President Joa- 
quin Balaguer called the U.S. ships a 
“salutary force” to preserve order. 

Even as President Balaguer pleaded 
for order, there were minor street dem- 
onstrations demanding his resignation. 
Since he had been appointed president 
by the late dictator Rafael Trujillo, 
some Dominicans regard him as part 
and parcel of the Trujillo era. 

»>WHAT'S BEHIND IT: For 31 years 
prior to last May, Generalissimo Rafael 
Trujillo ruled the Dominican Republic 
with an iron fist. He amassed millions 
cf dollars for himself and members of 
his family. Political and personal foes 
had mysterious “accidents” or simply 
dropped out of sight—never to be seen 
again. 

At the same time, Trujillo was known 
as “E] Benefactor” to many Dominicans. 
He built hospitals, factories, roads, and 
housing projects. He also established a 
minimum wage law, a social security 
system, and a far-ranging health pro- 
gram for his 3,134,000 impoverished 
people. 

In 1960, the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS), composed of the 20 
Latin American republics and the U.S., 
charged Trujillo with “flagrant viola- 
tions of human rights.” For this and 
alleged involvement in an assassination 
plot aimed at President Betancourt of 
Venezuela, the OAS voted economic 
sanctions against the Dominican Re- 
public. Many observers believed the 
resulting economic pressures could bring 


Wide World Photos 


Major participants in Dominican turmoil were President Balaguer (left) and members 
of the Trujillo family. Three Trujillo family generals, Jose (second left), Hector 
(second right), and Rafael Jr. (right) all left country as family power crumbled. 


about the eventual downfall of Trujillo. 

But the end came in a more blazing 
fashion last May, when Trujillo was 
cut down in a hail of bullets fired by 
enemies who had ambushed his car on 
a lonely road. The dead dictator's 32- 
year-old son, Rafael Jr., then took con- 
trol of the nation. However, he was 
unable to still or snuff out the mounting 
unrest that continued to sweep through 
the Dominican Republic. 

President Balaguer struggled to quiet 
mass political unrest against the con- 
tinued control of the Trujillo clan. De- 
spite his efforts, riots erupted in the 
island nation. The Trujillo grip began 
to fall apart. 

Last month the crisis came to a head. 
With popular discontent spreading, 
Rafael Trujillo, Jr., resigned as head 
of the armed forces and prepared to 
leave the country. Meanwhile, two of 
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Dominican Republic (shaded) is latest 
Latin American land te undergo upheaval. 








his uncles returned to the island. Ru- 
mors spread that the two were plotting 
to seize power for themselves and re- 
impose the Trujillo dictatorship on the 
island. 

At this point the U.S. sent warships 
into the area as a warning against the 
renewal of dictatorial rule. The uncles 
then packed up and fled to luxury 
hotels in Miami, Florida. Rafael, Jr., 
left for Europe by yacht. 

President Balaguer now faces the 
task of shaping a representative gov- 
ernment and preparing the nation for 
free elections, possibly next spring. In 
the uncertainty of the Dominican 
drama, one thing seemed certain: an- 
other Latin American dictatorship had 
bitten the dust. 
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Behrendt in Algemeen Hande!sblad, Amsterdam 


“Let‘s smoke a peace-pipe!”’ 


Test Ban Talks On 


The Big Three atomic powers (the 
U.S., Britain, and the Soviet Union) 
prepared to meet once more around 
the conference table to discuss a treaty 
banning nuclear tests. 


The talks were scheduled to begin 
late last month in Geneva, Switzerland, 
after the Soviets had accepted a bid 
by the U.S. and Britain to resume a 


test-ban conference. Negotiations had 
broken off last September when the 
Soviets set off a series of nuclear blasts. 

In coming to the conference table, 
the U.S. made it clear that it put prior- 
ity on agreement on a foolproof inspec- 
tion system to make sure no side could 
cheat and get away with it. Until such 
an inspection system was worked out, 
said U.S. spokesmen, this country would 
reserve the right to conduct tests during 
test-ban negotiations. 

The U.S. pointed out that during a 
previous self-imposed and uninspected 
ban on nuclear tests among the three 
countries, the Soviets had been secretly 
preparing for its September tests. Thus, 
the U.S. refused to abandon the right 
to test unless it could be sure that the 
Soviets were not testing or preparing 
for tests secretly. 

The Soviets, in turn, repeated their 
long-held refusal to accept inspection 
systems before a test-ban agreement. 
They said if any power tested weapons 
during the talks, they. would feel free 
to resume testing themselves. 

> WHAT'S BEHIND IT: For nearly 
three years the U.S., Britain, and the 
Soviet Union voluntarily refrained from 
testing atomic weapons while diplomats 
tried to hammer out a test-ban treaty at 
Geneva. 

Their efforts ended September 9, 
after the Soviets had broken the mora- 


torium. By November 4 the Soviets 
exploded at least 31 atomic weapons in 
the atmosphere, including a giant 50- 
megaton bomb. Many scientists fear 
that radioactive fallout from these tests 
is poisoning the atmosphere. 

The U.S. has so far refrained from 
conducting atomic tests in the atmos- 
phere, but has reserved the right to do 
so if it is found that the Soviet tests 
have given them a military advantage. 
The U.S. did begin underground test- 
ing—which produces no fallout—soon 
after the Soviets broke the three-year 
test ban. 

Early in November the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, by a 
71-11 vote, called on the atomic Big 
Three to resume immediately test-ban 
negotiations. A few days later the West- 
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em powers made their bid to the 
Soviet Union. 

Hopes for an early treaty, however, 
remain dim. The Soviets insist they 
will agree to a test-ban only within the 
framework of a treaty for general and 
complete disarmament, and reject any 
provisions for effective, mutual inspec- 
tion. The Western powers favor an 
immediate test-ban treaty, based upon 
foolproof inspection of suspected vio- 
lations, in advance of any sweeping 
disarmament plan. 


Allies Plan Ahead 


Top leaders in the Western world 
are planning to get together next 
week to hammer out common policies 
in the continuing Cold War battle 
against the Communists. 


Heading the agenda for the meeting 
of representatives from the U.S., Brit- 
ain, France, and West Germany will be 
the touchy and perennial problems of 
divided Berlin and Germany [for back- 
ground see Unit on Germany, October 
25 issue). 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: For weeks 
Allied leaders have been meeting to 
work out joint policies on Berlin (under 
control of the U.S., Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union) and Germany 
(divided into Communist East Germany 
and free West Germany). The most re- 
cent of these talks has been between 
French President De Gaulle and British 
Prime Minister Macmillan. President 
Kennedy and West German Chancellor 
Adenauer have also met recently. 

Diplomatic observers believe the 
round of discussions has shaken off a 
“crisis of confidence” that had hit the 


Wide World 


President Kennedy and West German Chancellor Adenaver met recently in Washington 
for a crucial series of discussions on future Western policy on Berlin and Germany. 





Parke-Bernet Galleries 


The $2,300,000 paid by New York's Metropolitan Museum of Art for 
this Rembrandt painting makes work the costliest picture in history. 


Western alliance. This “crisis” stemmed 
partially from Allied inaction after 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev ordered 
Communist East Berlin walled off 
from Western-controlled West Berlin to 
stop the flood of refugees fleeing 
communism. 

In addition, De Gaulle and Adenauer 
opposed negotiation of the Berlin and 
German problems with the Soviets. 
They claimed that for the West to ini- 
tiate negotiations at this time would 
only weaken Allied bargaining power. 
President Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Macmillan held that talks with the So- 
viets at this time might be useful. 

The Kennedy-Adenauer talks swung 
the West German leader around to ac- 
cepting the value of negotiations soon. 
Adenauer also reportedly agreed tostry 
to persuade De Gaulle to change his 
stand. 


Record Rembrandt 


Rembrandt van Rijn, the immortal 
17th century Dutch painter, broke 20th 
century price records last month. 


In an auction of art treasures, the 
New York Metropolitan Museum of Art 
paid a record-breaking $2,300,000 for 
one Rembrandt painting. The painting 
is called Aristotle Contemplating a Bust 
of Homer. 

Bidding for the Rembrandt began at 
$1,000,000—and went up by $100,000 
leaps. Four tense minutes later the 
Metropolitan’s representative made a 
discreet hand signal (fingers displayed 
against a coat lapel) and nailed down 


the picture with the $2,300,000 bid. It 
was the highest price ever paid for a 
single painting. 

The sale price brought gasps of 
amazement from spectators at the auc- 
tion. But the Museum’s officials and art 
critics said it was “worth” it. Record- 
breaking crowds later thronged the 
Metropolitan to glimpse the picture. 

Just under five feet square, the paint- 
ing shows the Greek philosopher Aris- 
totle, wearing a broad-brimmed hat and 


Wide World 
Russian language instructor Joseph Turk 
is back in class at Columbus (Indiana) 
H.S. Recalled for active Army duty, he 
wos released when students protested 
that he wos more valuable in classroom. 
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a golden mantle draped over his dark 
robes, gazing down at a sculptured 
marble bust of the blind poet Homer 

Rembrandt painted the picture in 
1653—a time when he was nearly penni- 
less. He received 500 florins, the equiva- 
lent of about $7,800 today. But the 
money didn’t last and several years 
later Rembrandt was again on the brink 
of bankruptcy. He remained there until 
his death in 1669. 


War on Hunger 


The United States is playing a lead- 
ing role in a newly-declared war on 
hunger throughout the world. 

The all-out attack is to be spea 
headed by a new Freedom from Hunger 
Foundation. 

President Kennedy announced forma- 
tion of the Foundation on Thanksgiving 
Day. It will direct U.S. efforts in a 
world-wide program to end the hunge: 
that is the daily lot of nearly half the 
people on our globe. 

The U.S. program will strive to at- 
tract public support and private contri- 
butions for projects of the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation, which aims to lift nutritional 
standards in all nations. Special stress 
will be placed on the needs of Latin 
America, Africa and Southeast Aisa. 

President Kennedy called on all 
Americans to support the Foundation’s 
work. Instead of regarding American 
food supplies as agricultural surpluses, 
he said they should be viewed as a 
great reservoir for hungry people. 

The Foundation will work closely 
with the U.S. government’s Food-for- 
Peace program. Under this program 
surplus food is sent to needy nations. 
Most of this food is paid for by the 
recipient countries. The money they 
pay the U.S., however, is returned to 
them as grants and loans. 


In Brief 


SIX MONTHS SERVICE. The U.S. 
Army plans to reinstate its six-month 
active duty reserve program next month. 
The program allows a draft-eligible man 
to volunteer for six months of active 
duty. He also must serve five and one- 
half years of reserve duty. This includes 
weekly training meetings and two 
weeks of summer training at an Army 
base annually. 

The program, begun in 1955, was 
called off last September when a mili- 
tary build-up brought on by the crisis 
in Berlin cramped Army housing (see 
our news review, Sept. 20 issue). Now 
the Army plans to call up fewer 
draftees. Thus, housing and training 
facilities will be freed for six-month 
volunteers 
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UNIT ON TUNISIA 


bb ISLAND OF JERBA, off the 
Tunisian coast, was the birthplace 
of Tunisian President Habib Bour- 
guiba. It is also, according to legend, 
the place where the crew led by the 
mythical Greek warrior Ulysses 
stopped off on a sea voyage. There 
they ate so much lotus, a fruit sup- 
posedly inducing contentment, that 
they didn’t want to sail home. Ulysses 
had to carry them aboard ship by 
force. 


300 DAYS OF SUNSHINE 

Tunisia’s bright coast, averaging 
300 days of sunshine a year, is said 
to be a region where men like to 
tarry. From Sidi-bou-Said, which 
stands over the ruins of the ancient 
city of Carthage, there is a view over 
the placid waters of the Bay of Tunis 
that is famed for its beauty and 
serenity. 

Yet this ‘alt country, really a 
narrow strip of land between Algeria 
to the west and Libya to the east, has 
many faces—and not all of them are 
so pleasant. In the south, for instance, 
the shifting sands of the Sahara 
Desert have made a forbidding 
wasteland of a large area. On the 
edge of the Sahara lie great salt 
marshes where farming is impossible 
and life is harsh. 

Much of Tunisia, which is about 
the size of the state of Louisiana, is 
covered by the Atlas Mountains. 
Between the mountains and along 
the land’s eastern coast are valleys 
and fertile plains, the only places 
where it is possible to grow a good 
crop. 

Despite the scarcity of fertile acre- 
age (less than 15 per cent of the land 
can be cultivated), Tunisia is pri- 
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Tunisia is a country of myths, minerals, and moderation 


marily an agricultural country. The 
chief crops are grains, fruits, and 
vegetables. Tunisia is also noted for 
its olive trees, said to number some 
28,000,000. 

Most of the country’s 4,000,000 
Arabs and Berbers are farmers. These 
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people eke out a poor living from the 
land. The average annual income is 
less than $100. 

But there is also wealth in Tunisia. 
Some of it lies in the forests of oak 
and pine trees that cover the slopes 
of the Atlas Mountains. Much of it 
lies in Tunisia’s mineral deposits of 
iron and lead. In addition, the land 
is believed to hold about one third of 
the world’s known reserves of phos- 
phate (used as a fertilizer). 

These minerals, plus agricultural 
products, form the bulk of Tunisia’s 
exports. In return, Tunisia imports 
oil, machinery, and-textiles, as well 
as most of the manufactured goods 
it needs. The land has developed 
little industry as yet. Fish processing, 
wool spinning, and the manufactur- 
ing of olive oi] and perfumes are 
principal occupations. Some quarters 
of Tunis, the capital, are heavy with 
the scent of jasmine. 

Much of the wealth and what in- 
dustry there is in Tunisia was con- 
trolled by the country’s European 
population of about 200,000, chiefly 
French and Italian. To be sure, many 
Tunisians have moved into powerful 
positions in the country’s economy 
since independence. 


CENTURIES OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Most Europeans live in the cities 
of Tunis (pop. 364,000), Bizerte 
(pop. 39,000), and Sousse (pop. 36,- 
000). In Tunis and other cities there 
are also busy and crowded bazaars, 
where shoppers and tourists can buy 
embroidered slippers, colorful hand- 
woven carpets, or silver dishes. These 
are products of craftsmen whose 
skills are founded on centuries of 
tradition. 





FESTIVE LOOK: Young Tunisian belle 
dresses in finery for holiday celebration. 


The minarets and mosques of Tu- 
nis rise above bustling, narrow streets. 
But close by are wide modern boule- 
vards, built by the French in the 
years of their rule in Tunisia. 

During most of this time, the 
French got along well with the peo- 
ple. For the Tunisians, said one writ- 
er, “are probably the gayest of the 
Arab people, the most urbane and 
charming.” 

As one reporter put it, the Tuni- 
sians are “subtle, talkative, shrewd 


at a bargain, and devoted to good 
eating.” A holiday meal might in- 
clude soup, a stew of artichokes, 
beans, and mutton. The meal might 
then be topped off with fruit and 
thick Turkish coffee. Sipping end- 
less cups of coffee is practically an 
institution with many Tunisians. 
One institution that has not sur- 
vived Tunisia’s rush to a modern way 
of life is polygamy. It is no longer 
legal, as it had been for centuries, 
for a Tunisian to marry more than 
one wife. (Moslem law allows a man 
to have as many as four wives. ) 


GENTLE, UNWARLIKE PEOPLE 


It was once said that “Algeria is 
a man, Morocco a lion, but Tunisia 
is a woman.” This was in tribute to 
the gentle and unwarlike nature of 
the people. 

These traits have, in a special 
sense, characterized modern-day Tu- 
nisian politics. President Bourguiba, 
for instance, has built up a reputa- 
tion in the Western world as a 
spokesman of moderation. It was 
largely due to his counsel of gradu- 
alism that Tunisia achieved its free- 
dom from France without revolt and 
without war. This was all the more 
remarkable since Bourguiba had 
been imprisoned several times by the 
French for his activities as a leader 
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Monkmeyer 


PATH TO PROGRESS: Young workers, 
training as technicians, are key to future. 


of Tunisia’s long struggle for in- 
dependence. 

This image of moderation, how- 
ever, was severely shaken during the 
recent battle of Bizerte between the 
French and Tunisians (see “When 
Friends Fall Out,” pp. 12-14). Yet 
it was remarkable, noted observers 
that no European shops in Tunisia 
were looted and there were practi- 
cally no incidents of violence against 
European civilians. Even in the 
midst of war, the Tunisians had 
proven to be people of peace 
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shovels. The Embassy protested, but 
by March 5 the wall was down. 

Madame Boegner, as furious as 
her husband, observed, “This is no 
longer a residence, it’s a works proj- 
ect!” The indignant ambassador and 
his wife promptly packed their bags 
and flew to Paris. 


That same day, a strange coinci- 
dence occurred. A team of French 
laborers began digging up the side- 
walk in front of the Tunisian Em- 
bassy in Paris, This time it was 
Tunisia’s turn to complain. The 
French cheerfully replied that the 
workers were simply repairing a 
leaky water maiti. 

The Tunisians apparently got the 
message, as there have been no more 


“street ” disturbing the 


improvements 
_ French Embassy garden in Tunis. 


—Sm Gorpperc 





Monkmeyer 
QUIET CORNER IN THE CASBAH: Tunisians gather in coffee- 
house just off bustling streets for popular pastime of dominoes. 
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ON THE TOWN: Tunisian family dressed in style typical 
of land strolis in modern section of Tunis, the capital. 
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UNCHANGED TUNISIA: Many farmers still employ age-old meth- 
ods. Increasing number of farms, however, have new machinery. 
Ewing Galloway 


Monkmeyor 
BY THE SEA: Flags flying, holds full of fish, the 
ships come in to unload catch at port of Sousse. 
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FRIEND in the Arab world,” 
political writers used to say of Tu- 
nisia. Ever since it won its inde- 
pendence from France in 1956, this 
North African country had followed 
a course which set it apart from its 
Arab neighbors. 

Some countries, like Egypt, had 
frequently denounced “Western im- 
perialism.” Proclaiming themselves 
strictly neutral in the Cold War, 
they had willingly accepted aid from 
the Communist bloc. 

But Tunisia’s President Habib 
Bourguiba had said that his country 
could never remain completely neu- 
tral in the Cold War because it was 
too aware of the dangers of commu- 
nism. Bourguiba’s policy was based 
on close cooperation with the West. 


FROM HARMONY TO DISCORD 

This summer, however, Tunisia’s 
friendship with the West was put to 
a severe strain. Tunisia clashed with 
France in a brief but bloody strug- 
gle for possession of a huge naval 
and air base at Bizerte. 

Guarding the narrow “waist” of 
the Mediterranean Sea, Tunisia has 
always been a coveted strategic 
prize. Seagoing Phoenicians settled 
there in the 12th century B.C. and 
founded the city of Carthage, which 
grew in wealth and power until it 
challenged the mighty Roman Em- 

ire. 

P Carthage and Rome locked horns 
in the Punic Wars, which raged for 
more than a hundred years. But in 
146 B.C., Rome seized Carthage and 
leveled the city to the ground. Tu- 
nisia became the “granary of Rome.” 

After the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, Tunisia fell prey to a series of 
invaders. Foremost among these were 
the Vandals from Central Europe, 
who arrived in the 5th century A. D.; 
the Arabs, who swept across North 
Africa in the 7th century; and the 
Turks, who seized Tunisia in 1574. 

Under a line of rulers called beys, 
Tunisia became virtually independ- 
ent. It took up piracy—and prospered 


UNIT ON TUNISIA 


(see “Scourge of the Mediterranean,” 
p. 14). But when Tunisia was forced 
to give up piracy in the 19th century, 
the extravagant spending of the beys 
drove the country into bankruptcy. 

In 1881 France marched troops 
into Tunisia from neighboring Al- 
geria and made the country a pro- 
tectorate. The bey became a puppet 
ruler. French colonists flocked into 
Tunisia, settled on the best land, and 
built highways, railroads, schools, 
hospitals, and irrigation canals. 

World War I sparked a rebirth of 
Tunisian nationalism. The Destour 
(Constitution) party was organized 
during the 1920’s to campaign for 
Tunisia’s independence. In 1934 it 
was largely replaced by the more 
vigorous Neo-Destour (New Consti- 
tution) party, headed by Habib 
Bourguiba. 
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When Friend, Fall Dut 


Since its bloody clash with France this summer, 
pro-Western Tunisia has drifted toward neutralism 


The fight for independence was 
interrupted by World War II. Ger- 
man forces occupied Tunisia, and 
the country became a battleground. 
Caught between an American army 
advancing from Algeria and a Brit- 
ish army moving in from the east, 
the German forces surrendered in 
May, 1943. 

Only a week after the war ended 
in 1945, Tunisian nationalisfs _re- 
newed their demands for independ- 
ence. But French settlers in Tunisia 
wanted France to keep control of 
the territory. When France jailed 
some of the nationalist leaders, the 
Tunisians responded with riots and 
bombings. The struggle continued 
until March 20, 1956, when France 
finally gave independence to Tunisia. 

A Constituent Assembly was 
promptly elected to draft a new con- 
stitution. In 1957 it deposed the bey 
and set up an American-style repub- 
lic with Bourguiba as president. 

Bourguiba had won a wide repu- 
tation for his moderate policies. He 
even gave his name to a new word, 
“Bourguibism,” once defined as “tak- 
ing half a loaf now—knowing that 
you can get the rest later.” 

Strongly sympathetic to the West, 
Bourguiba dreamed of heading a 
North African federation closely 
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BATTLEGROUND NEAR BIZERTE: Tunisian troops guard key highway route during 
four-day flareup with France this summer over control of naval base at Bizerte. 
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linked to France economically and 
culturally. But many points of fric- 
tion remained between France and 
Tunisia. 

One was Tunisia’s support for na- 
tionalist rebels fighting the French 
in Algeria (see Unit on Algeria in 
Nov. 15 issue). The rebel Front de 
Liberation Nationale (F.L.N.) had 
been allowed to establish a “capital” 
in Tunis. And some 15,000 rebel 
soldiers—a force larger than the 
Tunisian Army-;were stationed in 
Tunisia. In 1958 France enraged 
Tunisia by bombing the Tunisian 
border village of Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef, 
claiming that Algerian rebels were 
using it as a base of operations. 


DELAYED DEPARTURE 


Another sore point was the Bi- 
zerte base, where 8,000 French 
troops were stationed. When Tunisia 
gained independence in 1956, the 
French promised to negotiate with 
the Tunisians on withdrawal from 
the base. But they never got around 
to it, despite urging by Tunisia. 

As time wore on, Bourguiba's “go 
slow” approach drew heavy fire 
from Tunisians who favored a 
tougher policy. Even louder in their 
ridicule were other Arab nations 
like Egypt which had adopted a 
shriller and more aggressive brand 
of nationalism. 

When France this summer ap- 
nounced plans to lengthen an air- 
port runway at the Bizerte base, 
Bourguiba decided the time had 
come for a showdown. On July 17 
he told the National Assembly, “The 
hour has struck for the evacuation 
of Bizerte.” 

Bourguiba demanded that France 
agree by the following night to nego- 
tiate on the Bizerte issue. When 
France refused, Tunisian reservists 
and volunteers began erecting block- 
ades around the base. 

At the same time, a group of Tuni- 
sian “volunteers of death” marched 
through the 120-degree heat of the 
Sahara Desert to claim a disputed 
strip of territory near Tunisia’s south- 
ernmost tip. 

The 1,200-square-mile area in dis- 
pute lies near the fabulous Edjeleh 
oilfield in the Algerian Sahara, and 
may contain vast oil reserves. It has 
become the prize in a three-way tug- 
of-war among (a) Tunisia, (b) 
France—which now controls the Al- 
gerian Sahara—and (c) the F.L.N. 


rebels, who want the region to be- 


come part of an independent Algeria. 

France replied to the Tunisian 
siege of Bizerte by flying in rein- 
forcements. On July 19 Tunisian 
anti-aircraft guns fired at a French 
helicopter circling overhead. The 
French replied shot for shot. For the 
next three days, a fierce battle raged 
through Bizerte’s streets. 

Although the Tunisians fought 
bravely, their rifles and light ma- 
chine guns were no match for 
French planes, tanks, and mortars. 
French artillery shells rained down 
on Bizerte’s casbah (Arab quarter). 
When the fighting was over, more 
than 1,800 lay dead, and many more 
were wounded. French troops occu- 
pied the city of Bizerte and _ its 
suburbs. 

Shocked at the French counter- 
attack, Tunisia promptly broke off 
diplomatic relations and called for 
foreign volunteers to help battle 
French “aggression.” In Washington, 
Tunisia’s ambassador to the UV. S. 
demanded, “Help Tunisia before an- 
other world does.” 

By “another world,” the ambas- 
sador meant the Communist bloc— 
which leaped at the chance to fish 
in the troubled waters of Bizerte. 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
promised Tunisia “all possible aid” 
in ousting the French. And Tunisia 
accepted a Soviet loan of $27,700,000. 

The United States was in a di- 
lemma. On the one hand, it had 
prized its close friendship with Tu- 
nisia. And it had often affirmed its 
close support for new nations trying 
to rid themselves of colonialism. On 
the other hand, it was a close ally of 
France in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

In no less of a quandary was 
France itself. Though Bizerte’s mili- 
tary importance has declined in the 
missile age, it still] has an important 
symbolic value. Last April, elements 
of the French armed forces mutinied 
in opposition to French President 
Charles de Gaulle’s plans for Al- 
gerian self-government. De Gaulle 
apparently feared that any sign of 
“surrender” over Bizerte might touch 
off another military uprising. — 

At Tunisia’s request, the United 
Nations Security Council met in spe- 
cial session in late July. It called for 
a cease-fire in Tunisia and asked 
both sides to pull their troops back 
to the positions they had occupied 
before the fighting. Although both 
sides agreed to a cease-fire, French 
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Habib Bourguiba 


WHEN TUNISIA won its in- 
dependence in 1956, nationalist 
leader Habib Bourguiba told his 
people, “This is not victory over 
France, It is victory with France.” 

All his life, Bourguiba has com- 


_ bined an ardent Arab patriotism 


with a deep affection for Western 
i ears ago in 
illage, he at- 

tended a French school where he 
learned to speak French, some 
say, better than his native Arabic! 


of an Arab woman to tell her that 
in these modern times, she should 
not hide “that lovely face.” 

After the Bizerte crisis this sum- 
mer, Bourguiba denounced the 
French in bitter terms. But those 
who know him say Bourguiba re- 
mains pro-Western at heart. 





The Barbary Pirates 


OST AMERICANS can sing the 

first line of the U. S. Marines 
Hymn: “From the halls of Monte- 
zuma to the shores of Tripoli...” 
But how many know that “the halls 
of Montezuma” are in Mexico City, 
which was taken by U. S. troops 
during the Mexican War? Or that 
Tripoli is a city in the North African 
country of Libya? 

Tripoli entered American history 
in the 18th century. At that time, it 
was one of four “Barbary States” in 
North Africa. The others were Tunis, 
Algiers, and Morocco. 

Possessing few resources, the Bar- 
bary States relied on piracy for in- 
* come. Ever since the 16th century, 
. fierce buccaneers had preyed on mer- 
chant ships in the Mediterranean, 
looting the vessels and holding the 
crews for ransom. 

On the Barbary Coast, piracy was 
a respectable enterprise. Merchants 
would invest large sums in fitting out 
pirate corsairs. Then they would split 
their “profits” with the local Mos- 
lem rulers. 


BUSINESSLIKE BLACKMAIL 


To protect their merchant ships 
from piracy, European nations had 
to pay tribute to the rulers of the 
Barbary States. When it became in- 
dependent, the United States fol- 
lowed the same practice. One U. S. 
ship carried 26 barréls of silver dol- 
Jars to the Barbary Coast as tribute! 

Even this, however, was not enough 
to satisfy the Pasha of Tripoli. In 
1801 the Pasha demanded that the 
U. S. pay him a lump sum of $225.,- 
000 immediately. When the U. §. re- 
fused, the Pasha declared war. 

U. S. President Thomas Jefferson 
promptly dispatched a naval squad- 
ron to Tripoli. But one U. S. war- 
ship, the Philadelphia, ran aground 
in Tripoli harbor and was captured. 

To prevent the Pasha from adding 
the Philadelphia to his own fleet, a 
bold plan was hatched by a 25-year- 


Bettmann Archive 
Stephen Decatur 


old U. S. naval lieutenant, Stephen 
Decatur. On Feb. 16, 1804, Decatur 
and a crew of 70 men sailed into 
Tripoli harbor under the very noses 
of the pirates. Boarding the Philadel- 
phia, they killed about 20 pirates 
and set fire to the ship—escaping 
without serious losses. 

Meanwhile, 14 American warships 
had arrived to blockade the port of 
Tripoli. And in Egypt, American 
consul William Eaton organized a 
small force of volunteers. Crossing 
500 miles of the Sahara Desert, 
Eaton’s “army” seized the Tripolitan 
fortress of Derna, 

Attacked by land and sea, the 

frightened Pasha signed a peace 
treaty in June, 1805. He agreed to 
stop demanding tribute from the 
United States. 
_ Despite the American victory, the 
Barbary pirates continued to harass 
American shipping. After the War of 
1812, another U. S. naval squadron, 
led by Stephen Decatur (now a com- 
modorey, sailed into the Mediterra- 
nean. It captured part of the Alge- 
rian fleet and threatened to destroy 
the city of Algiers. 

In June, 1815, the Dey of Algiers 
promised to halt the collection of 
tribute from the United States. 
Decatur then sailed on to Tunis and 
Tripoli, where he forced the local 
rulefs to sign similar agreements. 

Although the Barbary pirates con- 
tinued to prey on European ships for 
several years afterward, their power 
steadily declined. The French occu- 
pation of Algeria in 1830 wrote the 
final chapter to the 300-year-old 
story of the Barbary pirates. 
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troops remained in the city of 
Bizerte. 

When the Security Council reached 
a deadlock, a special session of the 
General Assembly was called to dis- 
cuss the Bizerte crisis. By a 66-0 vote, 
with 30 abstentions, the General As- 
sembly passed a resolution upholding 
Tunisia’s side of the dispute. The 
U. S. abstained, thereby angering the 
Tunisians. 

In September, hopes were raised 
for a settlement of the Bizerte ques- 
tion. Bourguiba said he would not 
mind if France continued to use the 
base for the duration of the Berlin 
crisis. Later, France withdrew its 
troops from the city of Bizerte into 
the base itself. 

But when more weeks had passed 
and France showed no willingness to 
negotiate on the final evacuation of 
the base, Bourguiba's tone again 
took on a note of impatience. On 
October 12, Bourguiba told a cheer- 
ing National Assembly, “Either this 
evacuation takes place, or there will 
be war and total banishment of 
France from Tunisia.” 

In the same speech, however, 
Bourguiba showed that he had not 
entirely shed his moderate, pro- 
Western attitude. “Disappointment 
with France and the United States,” 
he said, “will not lead us into another 
camp....Our policy before Bizerte 
was non-alignment and it remains 
non-alignment.” 

Only time will tell whether the 
wounds of Bizerte will heal, and 
Tunisia will resume its place as a 
sympathetic and trusted friend of 
the West. 
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neutralist (p. 12)—One who makes it 
a continuing policy to remain neutral in 
a conflict between two or more other 
parties. Today, the term is commonly 
used to describe a government which 
allies itself neither with the United 
States and its allies nor with the Soviet 
bloc in the Cold War. 

colonialism (p. 13)—A state of affairs 
in which a powerful country rules over 
a territory whose people have little, or 
no, contro] of the government. 


Habib Bourguiba (p. 9) —hah-BEEB 
boor-~-GHEE-bah. 

Bizerte (p. 9)—bee-SAIRT. 

Neo-Destour (p. 12)—NAY-oh dess- 
rOOR. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Tunisia 


Le Pelley in Th Christian Science Monitor 


1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 
what you read in the Unit: 


Ll. Who is the man in uniform? 


4. What is the major occupation of the Tunisians? 





5. The living standard of the average Tunisian is 
(much lower? slightly lower? slightly higher?) than that 


of the average American. ———__>_>_>>>>ESESEE 


6. Name two important minerals found in Tunisia. 





7. The numerous mosques in Tunisia indicate that 


the country’s main religion is i 





8. The ancient Tunisian city which fought against 


Rome in the Punic Wars was 





9. Tunisia has supported the rebels of 
in their war against France. 


10. True or false? Tunisia’s government is now head- 


ed by a hereditary ruler called a bey. 


if. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Write the numbers 1-5 in the blanks at the left to 
indicate the chronological order of the following events: 


Tunisia is a World War II battleground 








2. Who is Bourguiba? 


3. Why is Bourguiba casting an angry glance at the 





man in uniform? 





4. What is the cartoonist trying to convey by depict- 


ing the “lady” holding hands with Bourguiba? 





ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
1. Tunisia is a small nation wedged between the 


countries of and 








2. What body of water borders Tunisia on two sides? 





3. True or false? Most of Tunisia’s land is fertile 





and well-watered 


__._..The Arabs invade Tunisia 
__.__France and Tunisia clash over Bizerte 
____Stephen Decatur suppresses the Barbary pirates 


___France gives Tunisia its independence 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Why has a barren strip of the Sahara Desert be- 
come the object of dispute between Tunisia, France, 
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2. The Bizerte situation has placed the United States 





in a dilemma. Why? 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Question I, 6 points for each item in Question II, and 4 
points for each item in Question III. Total, 100. 





PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 
U.S.A. Ber? 


SOAP 
3m 32m 


Toilet 


SUGAR 








SHIRT 
Men’s, cotton 


15h Om 





Street, rayon 73h 30m 





STOCKINGS 
Nylon 37: 8h Om 





SUIT 


23h Om 275h Om 





SHOES 
57h 30m 











EXPRESSED 


WORKED 
U.S.A. 


IN TIME 


POTATOES 
1 Ib. 2m 


SHOES 
Men's, oxford 
(leather) 





7h Om 





2d grade, | doz. 2h 24m 





TEA 


mae RETO 





BEEF 
Rib roast, } Ib. heer 





MILK 
1 qt. 





CIGARETTES 
1 pkge. (20) 











BREAD 
Rye, 1 Ib. 
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Living Conditions 


in me Soviet Union 


New York Times correspondent in Moscow has coined a 

word—Sputnikitis. He defines Sputnikitis as an inferi- 
ority complex—common among Americans—which comes 
from the notion that since Soviet space vehicles are more 
powerful than ours, the Russians must be outdistancing us 
all the way down the line. 

A sure cure for this illusion, the correspondent suggests, 
is a trip to Soviet Russia. There the visitor notices that 
many articles and services that we take for granted are 
simply not available or are reserved for a favored few. 

Before the Soviets sent their first Sputnik into space, 
many Americans tended to downgrade everything about 
Soviet technology and production, Now the pendulum has 
swung in the other direction. To understand communism 
both its strengths and its weaknesses must be considered. 

The Soviets’ achievements in space exploration and 
rockets have been made by ignoring the needs of the 
Soviet people. Many observers maintain that if the Soviet 
people were given the choice, they would gladly exchange 
rocket leadership for a better standard of living. 


What YOU Should 
‘now about 


Communism—and Why, 


No. Gin the series 


This sentiment has been voiced in letters sent to Soviet 
publications. One letter, written by a Moscow factory 
worker, to the newspaper Sovietskaya Rossia, states: 

“It is time we stopped fooling ourselves about Sputniks 
and jet airplanes. Let’s come down to earth—to ordinary 
shoes. I have one pair which I’ve worn for four years. And 
why did they last that long? Because they were made 
abroad. I do not want or need a TU-114 [a turbo-prop 
airplane]. I manage to do quite well with a trolley car, but 
I do want to live better and to have properly made 
clothes . . .” 

In many respects, living conditions in the Soviet Union 
have improved in recent years. But the quality of most 
products is still inferior to the quality of western European 
products. Nor is low quality the chief complaint. The chief 
complaint is the scarcity of many items of everyday use, 

Occasionally, the Soviet shopper sees something he needs 
in a store window, only to discover that it is just for dis- 
play and not for sale. Soviet publications have criticized 
the clothing industry for not producing sufficient quantities 
and varieties of cotton dresses to meet the needs of Soviet 
women. Many Soviet women make their own dresses, but 
they are likely to have difficulty finding the material] in 
the desired colors and fabrics. 

Shortages are even more acute in rural areas than in the 
cities. Such essentia] items as mittens, overcoats, and 
valenki (thick, felt boots) are in short supply in various 
rural districts during winter months. People often find it 
impossible to buy such things as buttons, needles, nails, 
pens and pencils, writing paper, and other everyday essen- 





tials easily found in most countries. On the other hand, 
there is seldom a shortage of vodka (an alcoholic beverage 
made from potatoes). 

The craving for consumer goods was demonstrated by 
thousands of Soviet citizens during the few weeks of the 
United States exhibition in Moscow in 1959. One of our 
Russian-speaking guides at the exhibition reported: 

“It was just almost impossible for them [the Soviet 
people] to conceive of an American worker with enough 
money to buy some of the ordinary things we had on 
display.” 

There is no starvation in the Soviet Union. People now 
have enough to eat, with plenty of bread, potatoes, cabbage, 
cereals, and a fairly steady, though expensive, supply of 
meat and fish. Vegetables, fruit, butter, and eggs are in 
good supply only at certain times of the year. The problem 
frequently is one of distribution. Some “luxury items,” such 
as butter, sweet cream, meat, and canned goods, will either 
be in short supply or too high in price for the average 
family. The party leaders do not suffer from shortages, as 
they have special stores for their exclusive use—stores well 
supplied with luxury and imported items, such as Czecho- 
slovakian shoes and Chinese silk. 


GUNS VS. BUTTER 


Although production of consumer goods is gradually in- 
creasing, the concentration has been for years and still is 
on heavy industry, mostly making machinery of all kinds, 
including armaments. But there are also other factors to be 
taken into account if one wishes to understand why there 
are still acute shortages. 

First, in Russia before the revolution there was a good 
dea! of peasant and artisan hand production of ‘clothes, 
shoes, and household utensils, which is not the case today. 

Second, there has been a big movement of population 
from the country districts into the towns and cities. Out of a 
population of 218,000,000 in the Soviet Union today, over 
50 per cent are town dwellers as compared with about 20 
per cent in pre-revolutionary Russia. City people are more 
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dependent on factory production than the old-fashioned 
peasants, who often lived on a fairly self-sufficient basis, 
making what they needed at home. 

Third, quality of Soviet production in consumer goods 
is so poor that frequent replacement of worn-out and broken 
goods is necessary. 

One of the inconveniences endured by Soviet housewives 
is that they so often have to stand in line to make their 
purchases, sometimes waiting their turn three or four times 
in one day. The Soviet newspaper Pravda reported that in 
some areas “it has reached the point where there are even 
queues for one’s daily bread.” 

People in Soviet Russia usually have money to buy things, 
though prices are deliberately kept high by the government. 
Nearly every city has a “free market,” at which second-hand 
clothes, household utensils, nylon stockings, and so forth 
can be bought without waiting in line, at prices higher than 
in the government stores. In addition, there are black 
markets, operated furtively from suitcases, in which re- 
ligious articles, recordings of American jazz, and even 
foreign currency change hands, despite the vigilance of 
the police. 

In the Soviet Union, the vast majority of families do not 
own their homes. They pay rent to the state, and the rents 
are low. The average Soviet citizen spends three per cent 
to five per cent of his wages or salary for rent. High rents 
are not the problem. Poor quality is, and so is the scarcity 
of adequate housing. 

The housing shortage is considered the Number One 
problem by Soviet citizens responding to a questionnaire 
distributed by the youth newspaper Komsomolskaya Pravda 
and published in its October 7, 1960, issue. The shortage 
has plagued most Soviet citizens for many years. Official 
estimates show that since 1955 buildings have been going 
up at a fast rate in the larger cities. The Soviets are now 
turning out around 2,000,000 new dwelling units per year, 
but even at this rate it will be many years before there will 
be enough housing for the people in the cities. 

The aim of Soviet planning is eventually to have an 
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European Picture Service 
REDS AT THE HELM: Following overthrow of democratic 
government Nov. 7, 1917, Lenin (left) proclaims him- 
self head of new regime, names Trotsky foreign minister. 


Sovfote 
TERROR: Dzerzhinsky 
heads secret police, 
called the “Cheka.”’ 


“PEACE, LAND”: First proclamation 
12 the Bolshevik regime pledges 
prompt peace and land to peasants. 
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apartment tor each family. Today many families are dgubled 
up in the same apartment. An average new apartment con- 
sists of two rooms with its own kitchen and bathroom. The 
older housing typically consists of one room to a family of 
five, with 20 or 30 people sharing a single toilet and kitchen 


APARTMENT “FALLOUT” 


New apartment buildings are being put up fast and the 
quality often suffers. Doors and windows are warped, and 
fixtures are of poor quality. There has been so much flaking 
of mortar from the sides of new buildings that the officials 
have ordered a wire net spread around many of the build 
ings to protect passers-by from falling mortar 

The law allows a Soviet citizen to build and own his 
house, if it has no more than five rooms, but it is very 
difficult to get the materials, as these can only be obtained 
through government channels and the red tape there is 
considerable. Nevertheless, an individual who has _ the 
money may own a house, and may sell it if he pleases 

In practice, only a small number of privileged peop! 
such as top party leaders, editors, writers, and outstanding 
performers and artists whose earnings from royalties ars 
high, can afford the luxury of a private house in a city 
But a substantial number of well paid people have small 
country cottages, called dachas, where they live in the 
summer or on weekends. Here is evidence of the develop- 
ment of classes in the “classless society” that communism 
claims to be. 

For most Soviet families the biggest single desire is fo 
an apartment—in many cases, just one room—that they can 
have for themselves. They seek family privacy. The new 
party program, adopted in October, 1961, promised that 
every family would be “adequately housed” in a two-room 
separate apartment by 1970, To do so would require a 
very large transfer of materials and manpower from build 
ing factories and armaments to building new houses at a 
rate far greater than the present one. 

Another inexpensive facility for the Soviet citizen is city 
transport. He rides the buses and trolleys—and in Moscow 
the subway—for a few kopecks (pennies) a ride. The 
people of Moscow are proud of their attractively decorated 
subway with its mural paintings and mosaics 


Automobile production is not high enough to supply cars 
for more than a few highly paid individuals—about 200,000 
cars in a country of 218,000,000. Individual ownership of 
cars is like private houses. Most of the cars are delivered 
to government offices and factories which have large fleets 
of cars for the use of officials. 

Since 1953 there has been a fairly steady and noticeable 
increase in clothing, shoes, utensils, radios, television sets, 
refrigerators, and housing, but this has only whetted the 
appetite of a long-deprived people for more comforts and 
a few luxuries. The Soviet government now finds itself 
assailed by a new problem: the larger the supply of goods, 
the greater is the pressure for more. 

Addressing a group in Siberia about a year ago, Khru- 
shchev himself indicated an awareness of this when he said: 

“A man has one overcoat. Then when he begins to live 
better, he wants to have one overcoat for everyday wear 
and one for Sunday best. That is only natural, comrades. 
But where are we going to get it from?’ 


UTOPIA POSTPONED 

Since the policy of the Soviet government is to give 
priority to the production of machines and guns rather 
than butter and good clothing, the leaders resort to promises 
of a brighter future. The most recent in a long series of 
promises was the one made by Khrushchev in October when 
he announced the party program for the next 20 years. 
This was a promise to catch up with and surpass the U. S. 
in some consumer goods, such as food and clothing, but not 
cars and housing. As was the case with previous promises, 
this was a deliberate tactic to conceal the weakness of the 
Soviet productive system. Relying on arms to keep the 
Soviet people in line and on the threat of war to intimidate 
satellite and neutral nations, Soviet leaders are putting“ so 
much manpower and material into heavy industry and 
armaments that they are unable to meet the needs of the 
consumer. They have yet to demonstrate that they have 
the ability to make a consumer-oriented economy work. 

So, something better is promised for 1981. But nowhere 
in this promise of a utopian future is there any mention of 
granting basic freedoms to the individual. 


NEXT ISSUE: Control of Education and Cultural Life. 


Brown Brothers Monkmeyer Press Photo Service 
SUPPRESSION: Reds disband HUMILIATING PEACE: Soviet delegates (in civilian clothes) shown arriving at Brest- 
Constituent Assembly. Its 1 5 Litovsk for peace talks with Germans. After weeks of negotiations a treaty is signed on 
March 3, 1918. Bolsheviks forced to cede Baltic and other Russian territories to Germany. 


free 
leader Chernov (above) jailed. 
Save this picture series for a record of historic highlights of communism . . 


. To be continued 
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arg a railroad to haul fully- 
loaded ships between oceans might 
seem like doing things the hard way. 
But to American engineer James Bucha- 
nan Eads it was just a routine project 
in a lifetime filled with bizarre schemes. 

Yet Eads was no crackpot. His plans 
proved practical enough to earn him a 
sizeable fortune by the time he was 25. 
Many considered this man, who had 
never had an engineering course, the 
most outstanding—and unorthodox— en- 
gineer of his time. 

James Buchanan Eads was born in 
the small town of Lawrenceburg, In- 
diana, in 1820. His “ingenuity” showed 
up at an early age. One day, it is said, 
he dumbfounded his family with a small 
model boat that scuttled across the floor. 
The secret: the boat was “powered” by 
a concealed mouse. 

When Eads was 13 he left school to 
work. First he sold apples on the street. 
Then he was a clerk in a dry goods 
store.. His boss, struck by the boy's 
mechanical aptitude, gave Eads books 
on engineering. 


MASTERING THE MISSISSIPPI 


At 19 Eads got a job on a Mississippi 
River steamer. For three years he trav- 
eled the St. Louis-to-New Orleans route 
and spent hundreds of hours studying 
the tricky currents and _ treacherous 
sandbars of the mighty river. 

In 1842 Eads patented a diving bell. 
With the bell, his knowledge of the Mis- 
sissippi, and his unlimited self-confi- 
dence, Eads plunged into the steamboat 
salvaging business. 

He had more work than he could 
handle, for the Mississippi was clogged 
with wrecked ships. After three years 
Eads sold his interest in the booming 
business, got married, and organized a 
glass-making factory. When this failed, 
he bounced back to salvaging cargoes. 
By 1857 he had built a fortune for the 
second time. 











For the next four years Eads lived in 
semi-retirement. Then in 1861, with 
civil war ripping the U. S., the govern- 
ment asked Eads to advise it on meth- 
ods of utilizing the western rivers for 
attack and defense. 

Eads proposed to build a fleet of 
armor-plated, steam-propelled gunboats. 
He said he could have the ships ready 
for armament within 65 days. Engineers 
scoffed at this timetable. 

But Eads marshaled an army of 
4,000 workers and delivered the ships 
with time to spare. One of his armor- 
clad gunboats, the St. Louis, went into 
action a month before the famous Mer- 
rimac-Monitor duel of “ironclads” in 
1862. 

When the Civil War ended, Eads 
went to work on another awesome proj- 
ect—building a bridge over the churning 
Mississippi River at St. Louis. He pro- 





“| cannot die; | have not finished my 


work,” 
—James Buchanan Eads, 1820-1887 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1920 by 51 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1921. Sculpture by 
3 Charles Grafly. 
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posed fastening the piers of the bridge 
to bedrock—90 feet below the river's 
bottom. Engineers were skeptical. How, 
they asked, could men work at such 
depths? 

Eads’ answer was to sink huge cais- 
sons (watertight compressed-air cham- 
bers) into place. Workers could then 
climb down a tube into the caissons 
and do the construction work. Despite 
technical obstacles, despite “the bends,” 
which struck many workers, the river 
was bridged by 1874. 

Having conquered the Mississippi at 
St. Louis, Eads next proposed to put a 
“harness in the river's mouth.” The 





OUR NATION'S 
IMMORTALS 


sediment deposited by the Mississippi 
at its exits had built up massive sand- 
bars that posed serious dangers to ship- 
ping and threatened to retard the 
growth of New On:leans as a port. 

Eads suggested extending the river's 
banks by building huge jetties into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The sediment would 
thus be deposited where it would not . 
interfere with shipping. 

Again engineers were dubious. But 
Eads proposed a “no cure, no pay” plan. 
If he could not increase the channel's 
depth to a safe 30 feet, he said, the 
government need not pay him a $5,000,- 
000 fee. In 1879 Eads collected his 
$5,000,000. 


RAILROAD FOR SHIP-HAULING 


Now Eads brought forth the most 
amazing scheme of his career. Engineers 
in Europe and America were discussing 
a proposed canal through Panama. Eads 
suggested saving some 2,000 miles by 
building a railroad over the narrow 
neck of Mexico. 

The railroad, said Eads, could be 
constructed so as to carry ships over- 
land from ocean to ocean. Ships could 
be floated and fitted into a sort of dry- 
dock on tracks, then hauled across 130 
miles of land by locomotives. 

For several years Eads tried to bring 
about the passage of a government bill 
authorizing a fee for him if his plans 
proved practical. But in 1887 Eads 
came down with pneumonia and died. 
With his death, the railroad canal pro- 
posal also died. ~ 

Had Eads lived a few years longer, 
many engineers believed he might have 
powered his fantastic scheme through to 
completion. Today ocean-going ships 
might be rolling over Mexico, not sailing 
through Panama. For in all his life 
Eads never proposed anything that 
wouldn’t work. “Science,” he always 
said, “could do anything, if it had 
enough money.” 





GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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ARREN RILEY is a bank presi- 
dent in Ithaca, New York. His 
salary is $70 a year. 

This may be a low salary for a 
bank president. But Warren Riley is 
probably one of the youngest bank 
presidents in America. 

He heads the School Savings Bank 
of Ithaca Senior High School, a 
bank run by students and located in 
the high school. Now in its second 
year of operation, the bank boasts 
deposits totaling more than $11,600 
(including 3,000 pennies deposited 
by one student! ). 

The school bank was started last 
year to bolster student interest in 
thrift. In Ithaca both grade school 
and high school students tradition- 
ally participate in a savings stamps 
program sponsored by the Ithaca 
Savings Bank. Under that program. 
students buy 10-cent stamps and fil] 
$5-capacity books for deposit. 

But interest in stamps had all but 
vanished in the upper grades—and 
students and bank officials looked 
about for a more “sophisticated,” 
adult approach. They hit upon the 
idea of a student bank. When school 
opened last September, so did the 
bank. The first week the school bank 
took in $972 in deposits. 

The bank is open before schoo! 
hours three days a week and after 
school hours on Wednesdays. Its 
operation follows standard banking 
procedure. Bank deposit slips are 
used, and student tellers operate 
regulation posting machines, which 
record deposits in passbooks. The 
bank handles new accounts and de- 
posits. Withdrawals must be made 
at the downtown bank. 


A BANKER’S NIGHTMARE 

Ithaca Savings Bank (the “parent” 
bank) works closely with the schoo! 
bank. At the end of each banking 
day, one of its representatives picks 
up money deposited at school. 
(Twenty dollars is kept on hand— 
and during his first week, confides 
Warren, “I had nightmares about 
robberies.” ) 

The bank also pays the staff “sal- 
aries” (ranging from $25 for tellers 
to $70 for the president). The nine 
student members of the board of 
trustees are paid for attending meet- 
ings—$1. 
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Conrad Van Hyning Studio photo 


COUNTDOWN: At the close of each banking day, School Savings Bank staffers 
count cash deposits against the totals on posting machines. Everything checks! 


Students at Ithaca (N. Y.) 


Senior High School promote 
thrift through their own School Savings Bank 


At a recent meeting the trustees 
decided to erect teller’s windows in 
the school bank—“to make it look 
more like a real bank,” Warren told 
World Week. They also decided to 
have their own stationery. 

Discussion centered—as it usually 
does—on ways to build student inter- 
est in saving and how to “drum up” 
new business for the bank. This is 
done in a variety of ways. The bank 
officers run advertisements in the 
schoo] paper, broadcast “commer- 
cials” over the school public address 
system, and dot bulletin boards 
throughout the school with colorful 
posters about thrift. 

Sometimes—despite their energetic 
publicity efforts-members of the 
staff discover that not everyone is 
“getting the message.” When War- 
ren recently overheard a junior girl 
admit that she was unaware of the 
school bank’s existence, it “made my 


hair stand up—and gave me the 
frenzies,” he told World Week. 

Day-to-day operation of the Schoo! 
Savings Bank is directed by its presi- 
dent. Seventeen-year-old Warren, a 
senior, holds the post this year. 
Other hard-working members of this 
year’s staff are: Ben Naylor, vice- 
president; Concetta Zazzara, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and JoAnn Porter and 
Gerta Sroka, tellers. The staff is en- 
thusiastic about the “inside” experi- 
ence they are getting in the banking 
business. 

Ithaca students are enthusiastic 
about the bank, too. They find it 
convenient to bank at school. (So 
do the teachers, who also are among 
the bank’s depositors. ) 

What are the students saving for? 
Many are saving for college or for 
trips to Europe. Several want to buy 
cars—and one is putting money aside 
for a wedding ring. 





The pictures you take for FUN 
can be Ansco Award Winners! 


You can be a winner in the 1962 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards Contest. Top prizes in each 
category are $100, $50, and $25—plus five Honor- 
able Mention Merchandise Awards. Cash prizes 
are doubled for pictures taken on Ansco film! 
Enter as many black-and-white pictures or 
color transparencies as you like. There are classi- 
fications for most every kind of subject, all levels 
of skill. Whether you’re an expert, or an occa- 
sional picture-taker, you can be a prize winner. 
Contest is open to anyone in grades 7 through 


12. So grab your camera, load it with All-Weather 
black-and-white, or Anscochrome® color film, 
and start taking pictures now! Get rules booklet 
at your camera dealer, or write: Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


Ansco 
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National Parks 


By Judy Randolph, Mars Hill H. S., Mars Hill, N. C. 


*Starred words refer to National Parks in the U.S.A. 
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. Colorado = dwellings. 


Permit, 
‘0.8 National Park, Montana. 
. Fabulous bird. 
, bomb testing causes fallout. 
. Earth circles sun in a abbr. ). 
i Asa ge gs try for abbr.). 
hs pissed cat. 
‘ ent 4 ing device. 
Rica, Latin American re- 
public. 


; Bite off sharply. 
. Greek goddesses of art and science. 
. Tiny child. 
. Share ( abbr. ). 
. Theodore Roosevelt National Park is 
in this state (abbr.). 
. Cumberland 
Park now. 
. —________ Springs National Park, Ark. 
. Mister (abbr.). 
aarti 7 r Park, Wyoming. 
. Route (abbr.). 
. Plaything. 
. Seaport (abbr. ) 
. Raleigh is ca ital of 
. What's left after burning. 
. Sweet potato. 
. Kings Mountain National Park is in 
this state (abbr. ). 
. Used to chop down trees. 
, —_______. National Park, Utah. 
2. All by yourself. 
54. Resembling tin. 
. Crater ____. National Park, Oregon. 
. Wind Cave Park is in (abbr.). 
____. Jolson, star of The Jazz 
Singer. 
. Mexican money. 
. Noun suffix meaning art or trade. 
. Mount National Park, 
Washington. 
Member of Senate (abbr.). 
. Time off for fun and rest. 


is National 


(abbr.). 
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. Grand 


National Park, 
Wyoming. 

Means for example (abbr.). 
Crafty and cunning. 

Seaport city, Jutland, Denmark. 
Victoria Cross (abbr.). 

One or the other. 


. Color of blood. 
. Medical practitioner (abbr.). 


rs Bello, Panama “> gm 
+ anata Volcanic National Park is 


in California. 


2. Pertaining to tone. 


. Covered with rust. 


5. Part of 55 Across. 


. Chart of earth’s surface. 
. River in Italy. 


5. Worn around the shoulders. 


. Sharp claw. 
. Circles of metal. 
. Secure or acquire 


2. To work at or make use of. 
3. Heights (abbr.). 
4. Powerful explosive (abbr. ). 


Sea 


~~ 
. Creat Mountains National 


National Park is in 
Lake Superior 
_ National Park, Utah. 


Park 


_ National Park, Maine. 
National Park, Hawaii. 


. Where miners work. 
. Clamorous sound warning of danger. 


. Move with energy. 
. Beginning 
3. Northeast (abbr.) 


56. Sacklike container. 
58. Constellation named for a lion. 


. Radium (chemical abbr.). 


2. Niton (chemical abbr.). 
3. Registered nurse (abbr.). 
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WANTED 


Prize-Winning Letters 


for 


WORLD WEEK’S 
“Hall of Fame Contest” 


ERE’S your chance to 

nominate YOUR candi- 

date for the Hall of Fame for 

Great Americans. And you may 
win a cash prize! 

Just send us a letter (of 200 
words or less) telling us in your 
own words who YOU think 
should be in the Hall of Fame 
and the reasons for your choice. 
You may select any Great 
American—man or woman, na- 
tive-born or naturalized. There 
are only two qualifications: (1) 
your candidate must have been 
dead for 25 years or more, and 
(2) he or she must not be one 
of the 89 Great Americans al- 
ready elected to the Hall of 
Fame (see listing in any stand- 
ard almanac). 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor col- 
umn. World Week will send a 
$5 cash award to the writers of 
the winning letters. 

This contest is open to all 
students in Grades 7 through 
12 in any public, private, or 
parochial school in the United 
States and its possessions. Be 
sure to include your name and 
home address and the name of 
your school. Address all letters 
to: Editor, World Week, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, 
New York. 











A piece of cloth, a 
SINGER machine 


OW 
; % 


Dashing dog blankets — make them 

for Christmas gifts. They're so 

easy you could turn out a batch 
of them in a day. 

©. There's only one seam. And 

’ ; you can add the binding in 

~ a jiffy with a SINGER* 

machine. Then make the 

“. tab, button it together, 

a your four-footed 

_ friend has’another coat. 

Vi | We made Simplicity 

’ Pattern 4219 in felt and 

added funny bones for 

“back interest.” Or you 


could do some monogram- 
ming with a zigzag attachment. 


They're the brightest make-it- 
yourself Christmas gifts this year. 
Snag the idea for your own list. 
It's ever so easy to make yourself 
{and your pet) look good with a 
SINGER machine. Why don't 
you? And have a Merry Christmas 
while you're at it. 


SINGER “Young Budget”. .. a sleck 
teen favorite, because it’s so simple to 
run. $79.50 as illustrated. 


New low prices start at $49.50 for the 
SPARTAN* Mode! {not illustrated) at your... 


SINGER gS 


SEWING CENTERS 
_ Listed in your phone book under 
.. SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MFG. CO. 





Cincinnati‘’s fabulous seph twosome, 
6-8 George Wilson and 6-5 Ron Bonham. 


Rookie 


and John Thompson of Providence. Mel 
rang up 28.4 points a game in high 
school and 26.7 points per game as a 
Beaver pup. Everyone agrees that he 
can’t miss becoming the greatest big 
man in Northwest history. 

“Long John” Thompson paced his 
high school to 55 straight victories, in- 
cluding three straight Eastern States 
Catholic tourney crowns. As a Friar 
freshman, he made more records than 
the Kingston Trio—hitting on 57 per 
cent of his shots and averaging 32.2 
points and 16 rebounds per game. 

Cincinnati will uncork the greatest 
one-two soph punch in history. In 6-8 
George Wilson, the Bearcats have a fel- 
low who averaged 23.4 points and 19.2 
rebounds as a freshman. Lightning fast 
with a kangaroo leap and a fine touch, 
George could become one of the great- 
est players in hoop history. 

Ron Bonham, former “Mr. Basket- 
ball” of Indiana, is a fantastic shooter 
who averaged 26.8 points a game and 
helped Wilson clear the boards. He’s 
hailed as the second greatest playe: 
ever turned out by the Hoosier State— 
the first being Oscar Robertson, of 
course. 

In Adolph Rupp’s old Kentucky 
home, Cotton Nash is rated as the 
greatest Wildcat soph since Cliff Hagan. 
The “Bayou Bomber,” who averaged 
33.2 points a game at Lake Charles 
(La.) H. S., broke nine frosh records 
at Kentucky—including points, field 
goals, free throws, and rebounds. 

The mocking birds in the Magnolia 
State are chirping happily these days. 
Coming up to the Mississippi varsity is 
a “little guy,” 6-foot Donnie Kissinger, 
who chalked up three frosh marks last 
winter—520 points, a 27.3 scoring aver- 
age, and a single game high of 46 
points. He unloaded 42, 40, 39, 36, 35, 
34, 32, and 30 bursts in other games. 


New York University is wild over 6-4 
Barry Kramer, who's at home anywhere 
on the court. In high school he averaged 
$2 points, 18 rebounds, and 10 assists 
a game. He'll furnish the backcourt 
play-making and fluid drive for the 
Violets this winter. 

The power will be furnished by a 
a 6-7 jumping jack named Harold 
Hairston. Just an ordinary high school 
player, Hairston came into his own at 
N. Y. U., leading its great frosh team 
both in scoring (24.5) and rebounding 
(15.3) 

Duke opponents who got a bellyful 
of Art Heyman last season have an 
unhappy surprise in store. Joining Hey- 
man this season is a 6-4 sharpshooter 
with every shot in the book. Jeff Mul- 
lins is the dead-eye’s name. Besides 
racking up 24.7 points a game for the 
crack Blue Devils’ frosh, Jeff crashed 
the boards often enough to wind up 
with a 10.5 rebounding average. 


Will He or Won't He? 

When is a player 5-10 equal to a 
player 6-4? Answer: When he’s as good 
as Willie Somerset. All muscle at 180 
pounds, Wee Willie is a fantastic jump- 
er, a locomotive driver, and a leeching 
guard. Last winter he paced the 
Duquesne cubs to an undefeated sea- 
son, averaging 26.8 points a game. 

Creighton U. can’t wait to get a load 
of 6-7 Paul Silas. Lured from Bill Rus- 
sells old school, McClymonds High, 
this load of all-around talent paced his 
high school to 68 straight wins, wind- 
ing up with a 30.2 point scoring aver- 
age in a defensive-minded area. Paul 
then led the Bluejays’ frosh to a great 
season in which he topped the team in 
practically everything—points, scoring 
average, rebounds (27 a gamel!), and 
assists. 


—HerMan L. Masry, Sports Editor 





Player College Hf. 


High School 


CFA 


26.4 


HSA 


33.2 


Lake Charles, La. 

North Phoenix, Ariz. 
Fremont, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Marshall, Chicago, Ill. 
Central, Muncie, Ind. 
Forrest City, Ark. 

Linton, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Atkins, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Marshfield, Coos Bay, Ore. 
Lafayette, Lexington, Ky. 
McClymonds, Oakland, Cal. 
Carroll, Washington, D. C. 
Carroll, Washington, D. C. 
Redeemer, Detroit, Mich. 
Farrell, Pa. 

Christ. Bros., Clayton, Mo. 21.0 . 
Bonner, Drexel Hill, Pa. 27.2 


CFA—Freshman Scoring Average 


6-5 
6-5 
6-5 
6-8 


Kentucky 

Arizona St. 
Arizona St. 
Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 6-5 
Mississippi 6-0 
New York U. 6-4 
New York U. 6-7 
Oregon St. 6-11 
Duke 64 
Marquette 6-7 
Providence 6-11 
Villanova 6-0 
Dayton 6-10 
Duquesne 5-10 
Garry Garrison St. Louis 6-8 
Frank Corace La Salle 6-5 


HSA—High School Scoring Average 


Cotton Nash 
Dennis Dairman 
Joe Caldwell 
George Wilson 
Ron Bonham 
Donnie Kissinger 
Barry Kramer 
Harold Hairston 
Mel Counts 

Jeff Mullins 
Paul Silas 

John Thompson 
George Leftwich 
Bill Chmielewski 
Willie Somerset 


23.2 
20.1 
23.4 
26.8 
27.3 
21.1 
24.5 
26.7 
24.7 
26.0 
32.2 
21.0 
19.3 
26.8 


30.2 
24.8 


Rockets 


30.0 


HE scientists at Cape Canaveral will 32.0 

turn green with envy this winter. 
College basketball will blast off at least 
17 new high-flying “rockets”—sopho- 
more wonders who can leap and shoot 
for the stars. 

The 17 hot-shots are listed in the 
table at right. No fewer than 13 of them 
are former Scholastic Magazines’ High 
School All-Americans! Three others 
(Chmielewski, Somerset, and Corace) 
made our sectional all-star teams. 

High men on the totem pole, at 6-11 
each, are Mel Counts of Oregon State 


28.4 
25.0 
30.2 


26.0 
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Following the 


Scholastic Bell Ringer awards are 
given to motion pictures which, in the 
opinion of the selection jury, meet 
Scholastic Magazines’ standards of ex- 
cellence in direction, acting, photogra- 
phy, and appropriateness of subject 
matter. 


JUDGMENT AT NUREMBERG (United 
Artists. Produced and directed by 
Stanley Kramer.) 


Set in Germany 
in 1948, Judgment 
at Nuremberg is a 
daring movie. In- 
stead of analyzing 
the Nazis and their 
wartime brutality, 
it attempts some- 
thing more diffi- 
cult: to understand 
the people in Ger- 
many, particularly those who should 
have known the difference between 
right and wrong during the whole Nazi 
period. 

The trial shown in the movie is not 
of Nazi big-wigs but of four German 
judges accused of perverting justice by 
sending innocent people to prison, tor- 
ture, and death. Three of these former 
judges plead not guilty, while one (Burt 
Lancaster) refuses to speak at all or to 
cooperate with his attorney (splendid- 
ly played by Maximilian Schell) or 
even to recognize this court. 

Spencer Tracy, in a magificent per- 
formance as the presiding American 
judge, realizes he is treading on new 
and dangerous ground in the history of 
law. What disturbs Tracy greatly is 
that most of the everyday people he 
meets deny knowing anything about 
the concentration camps or the evil 
things Hitler's Nazis did. Even the 
charming, aristocratic, and somewhat 
bitter widow played by Marlene Diet- 
rich contends that she and her husband 
hated Hitler, even though her husband, 
a German general, was executed by 
the Allies as a war criminal. From the 
ambiguous answers they get, the Amer- 
icans begin to wonder if there ever 
really were any Nazis in Germany. 

Although the first part of this long 
film moves slowly, it lays the ground- 
work for its story in fascinating detail, 
and the action becomes tremendously 
exciting during the trial itself. The 
most moving courtroom episodes occur 
when two victims of Nazi mistreatment 
tell their stories—in scenes made mem- 


BELL RINGER 
AWARD 


“defendants, 


orable by the performances of Mont- 
gomery Clift and Judy Garland. 

As the trial approaches its end, an 
American general, worried about the 
Soviets’ bringing more countries under 
their control and about their blockade 
of Berlin, suggests that the Americans 
be more lenient toward the German 
“We may need the help of 
the German people against the Rus- 
sians.” Tracy’s reply is one of the high 
points of the film. 

Like all of Kramer's movies, Judg- 
ment at Nuremberg will stir up many 
an argument. ‘Is the film too hard on 
the Germans? Should those appalling 
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documentaries on concentration camp 
atrocities have been shown at the trial? 
Shouldn’t something have been said 
about the Germans (like Reuter or 
Adenauer) who did speak up and op- 
pose Hitler? Now that the war's over 
and the political situation has changed, 
wouldn’t it be better to let sleeping 
dogs lie? The film doesn’t satisfactorily 
answer all these questions; but its final 
scenes pack an emotional wallop and 
present a defense of the democratic 
system and high standards such as is 
seldom displayed in. movies, On this 
basis alone, the film is a “must see.” 
—Puitie T. HARTUNG 











NOW is the time... to ENTER the Sixth Annual 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE Poster Contest 
and WIN $500 and a free trip to Washington! 


Time is running short—contest closes January 22! So start NOW to design your poster 
on the theme: AMERICAN SHIPS STRENGTHEN AMERICA. And remember that 


these words must appear on your poster. 


Do you need more details? Check the announcement which sae in the October 11 


issue of this magazine. Or, you or your teacher may still sen 


for a free MERCHANT 


MARINE INFORMATION KIT to: Public Information Office, U. S. Maritime Adminis- 
tration, Room 3144, General Accounting Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


53 PRIZES! 1st—$500 in cash 


2nd—$100 U.S. Savings Bond 
3rd—$50 U.S. Savings Bond 
4th—25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 
Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 


DOUBLE BONUS TO FIRST PRIZE WINNER: 
(1) = and your art teacher receive a free trip to Washington, D. C., to accept the 


(2) Ger poster will appear on every U.S. mail truck across the country for the 
entire month of — 


GET BUSY NOW! AND CHECK THE RULES BELOW CAREFULLY! 


ees 


New York 36, New York. 


1, aw am aman an en an an am asas an am aman asa 
7 


THE AMERICAN MARITIME 


the back with the full name of the student, sex, 

5 of the teacher or principal sponsoring the entry. 
is no limit te the number of entries each student may submit. 

4. Send posters to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, 


5. The American Maritime industry reserves the right to ——' a wd mechanical alterations in 
the first prize winning entry to conform with reproduction 
6. Entries will be judged on the basis Rey gS of ieee and eesti 


?. later than midnight wary 22, 1962. All entries ar 1. 
one school may be mailed in one as lndividua 


1. All students } 

_ 2 eee 8 wae | [2 casetied bo op oe. 
required. 
28”, 


wate or parochial schoo! in the United 
must be the original work of the 


15” x 20” preferred. Must be vertical design. 
home 


ne preoerty 2 The (The Maritime 1 industry 
elect ort eras will be awarded in Washington, > 


wally | int the ti waster or principal approves. 


INDUSTRY 


Lae ee ee SE SY SD SS SY See 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 
ship suppliers ond others whose business is water transportation. 
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HAVE YOU STARTED? 


~ 
v 





df not, get busy! Remember the 


SIO? 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


More than $4,700 In Cash Prizes 
Sheaffer Cartridge Pens 
College Scholarships 
Many Other Worthwhile Honors 


NATIONAL CONTEST CLOSES 
MARCH 1 BUT 
entries must be submitted earlier by 
students who live in the following 
areas, where the contest is sponsored 
locally by a newspaper: 
CONNECTICUT Hartford Courant (Feb. 
15, 1962); SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN 
(Wayne, St. Clair, Lenawee, Livings- 
ton, Macomb, Monroe, Oakland and 
Washtenaw Counties) Detroit News 
(Jan. 12, 1962); CAPITAL DISTRICT 
; Montgomery, Prince Georges 

ounties, Md.; Alexandria, Arlington, 
Fairfax Counties, Va.) Washington 
Evening Star (Feb. 1, 1962). 
If you missed seeing the rules and 
apotet entry blank (printed in the 
Nov. 8 issue of this magazine) write 
for your free copy to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 





RE you looking for a photography 
£4 award? This is the month to nail 
one down in the outdoors, color, o1 
flash classifications. 

With colorful indoor 
Christmas scenes at the end of the 
month, you should have no problem 
finding some excellent material for pho- 
tographing. But don’t forget your late 
autumn landscapes. North Americans 
enjoy the most beautiful autumns in 
the world. 

The number of landscape photo- 
graphs that win are a pitiably small 
percentage of the number attempted by 
amateur photographers. Maybe they 
look too easy. They aren't. If you stop 
and think a moment about what you 
intend to do with your picture, you 
may save yourself from the pitfalls 
that make the difference between a win- 
ner and an also-ran. 

Suppose you've found your idyllic 
scene, the one that “takes your breath 
away.” What do you do? The first thing 
you decide is to take about a dozen 
or more different photographs of it. 

The same scene looks very different 
at different times of day. The slanting 
rays of a sunrise, the morning mist in 
the early hours, the bright colors in a 
noon sun, the dramatic shadows of 
twilight all turn the same scene into 
distinctly individual pictures. 

The weather too plays its part. Your 
special scene will look very different in 


and outdoor 


bright sun, haze, rain, fog, or the pre- 
storm darkness of a giant thunderhead. 

Your camera position and angle 
make a lot of difference, too. A high 
angle from a barn roof or the top of 
your car eliminates foreground and 
gives your photo depth. A low angle 
accents objects in your foreground and 
lowers the horizon line. Shoot it both 
ways. 

In landscapes, it helps to have some 
person or object on which the viewer 
can focus his attention. But try to keep 
it out of the foreground or it will dom- 
inate the photo too much. It’s best to 
use a familiar object which also can 
serve as a size reference. 

Your choice of film makes a differ- 
ence too. In color landscapes, decide 
what colors you want to stress and 
choose your film accordingly. Some 
films show more general color contrast 
while others favor reds or blues or 
greens. Choose your mood and get the 
color that fits it. 

There is one last pitfall in landscape 
shooting. Try to get that photo as crys- 
tal clear as possible. A selection of 
lenses, filters, and a tripod won't hurt 
either. 

If you haven't sent in for your entry 
blanks and rules booklet for the Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards, you'd 
better hurry. In fact, do it first and 
then go after your winning color land- 
scape photo. Good luck. 


Commendation in Scenes, 1961 Scholastic-Ansco aed Awards, 
Bill Stanley, 14, Susan B. Anthony Jr. High School, Mi s, 








Bard of Freedom 


Taras Shevchenko 


ARAS SHEVCHENKO, who died 

100 years ago, is one of the most 
revered figures in Ukrainian history. 
Poet, champion of freedom, molder of 
the Ukrainian language, he was to be- 
come a symbol of his country’s hopes 
and aspirations. 

For centuries the Ukrainians, a branch 
of the Slavic people, had lived wild, 
free, and independent lives in south- 
eastern Europe. By the end of the 1700's, 
however, the Ukraine had lost its free- 
dom to Tsarist Russia and the Austrian 
empire. Later Poland occupied part of 
the Ukraine. Though frequent revolts 
erupted, the bonds of oppression re- 
mained fastened securely on the peo- 
ple of the Ukraine. 

Then, in the 19th century, the impas- 
sioned poems of Taras Shevchenko gal- 
vanized the Ukrainian people like an 
electric shock. Shevchenko spoke with 
melancholy of the bondage of his native 
land. “When,” he wrote in one poem, 
“When will we receive our Washington, 
With a new and righteous law? 

And receive him we will some day . . . !” 

Many of his poems also rang with 
hopeful prophecies of freedom. Yet, 
tragically, of the 47 years he lived, 
Shevchenko himself knew only nine 
years of liberty. 


PAINTER TO POET 

Shevchenko was born into a family 
of serfs in 1814. (The serfs were not 
freed from their bondage until 1861.) 
As a lad, Shevchenko showed a talent 
for painting. But once, when he was 
found drawing in secret, his owner had 
him flogged. 

Later, however, Shevchenko’s master 
took him to the Russian capital of St. 
Petersburg (now called Leningrad) and 
apprenticed him to a painter. In 1838 
some of Shevchenko’s Russian friends 
paid his owner 2,500 rubles—and in re- 
turn the young Ukrainian was granted 
his release from serfdom. 

Two years later Shevchenko’s first 
book appeared and it immediately won 
acclaim in the Ukraine. “He took the 
Ukrainian language,” said one critic, 
“and made it into a language capable 
of expressing the most refined emo- 
tions.” 

In 1841 Shevchenko’s most renowned 
book of poetry appeared. He called it 
Haydamaki, after the name given to 
Ukrainians who fought their Polish 
landlords in the 18th century. 


When Shevchenko resettled in the 
Ukraine in 1845 he was hailed as a re- 
turning hero. In the Ukraine he helped 
organize a society that hoped to create 
a union of all the Slavic people under a 
republican government. When the Rus- 
sians heard of this, they quickly sup- 
pressed it. Shevchenko, along with 
other leaders of the group, was arrested 
and imprisoned in 1847. 

He was sentenced to serve ten years 
as a private in the army in eastern 
Russia. (At that time the Russian gov- 
ernment often sentenced its prisoners 
to army service.) He did not return to 
St. Petersburg until] 1857. But even 
then he remained under police surveil- 
lance. Four years later he died. 

In the century since his death, Shev- 
chenko’s reputation as a poet and free- 
dom fighter has spread through Europe 
and our own country. His works have 
been translated from the Ukrainian into 


Russian, English, and other languages. 
Last year the U. S. Congress heaped 
more honors on Shevchenko by author- 
izing ground to be set aside for a 
statue of him in Washington, D. C. 
“It behooves us,” said a Congressional 
resolution, “to symbolize tangibly the 
inseparable ties” which the writings of 
Shevchenko have woven “between our 
country and the Ukrainian nation.” 
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Draw Mey 


CONTEST PRIZE: 


$495.00 Scholarship in 
Commercial Art 


Draw Santa any size except like a tracing. 


Use pencil. Everyone who sends a 


drawing gets a professional estimate of 


his talent without charge. Winner 
receives the complete course in 
commercial art taught by world’s 
largest home study art school. 


Here is professional training for a 
career in advertising art, illustrating, 
cartooning or painting. Experienced 
commercial artists give individual 
instruction. Purpose of contest: 

to uncover hidden talent. 

Entries for January 1962 

contest due by January 31. 

None returned. Amateurs only. 
Our students not eligible. Winner 
notified. Start your drawing today. 


Accredited Member 
National Home Study Council 





As /art INSTRUCTION SCHOOLS 
Studio 12581 « 500 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Please enter my drawing in your draw-a-head contest. 


Name. 





oO * 





Addr 








County. 








NOW! SILVER TONE SILK FINISH 


PAY POSTAGE 


WALLET 
PHOTOS 


ERE, 
mail and wallet. photos. 
2¥4"x 314" studio quality photos 
a 


g___! enclose 50¢ fer Super Speed Service. 
Enclosed is $ and my picture (returned 
junharmed) 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


wanes escear4 1ES, ASSISTANTS, 
AB & X-RAY T grace tee 
Co-ed 1 ae courses. Lifetim Good pi Part- 
time —_. Dorms. Cleveland ¢ G.I. 000 approved A. A. ‘D. M. T. 


College De Free p uniors : 
take HOME STUDY COURSE FO MEDICAL Beeep- 
tionist, in re, basic nursing arts & lab 
theory. Leads to high paying career. Credit granted toward 
resident training. Write for Booklet HS. Approved Schools: 
Boston, Cleveland, Soe “a. Eastern School 
Physicians’ Aides, Ave., New York) 
Catalog, Dept. 10, ‘707. "Euetia Ave., Cleveland, 0 
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STATE. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 




















bag contains over 
\ genuine foreign postage stamps 
} from more than 30 strange coun- 
tries in far-way Asia, ie 

"4 Africa, South Seas, etc.! 
baaa picked, unsorted — just as re- 
ceived from foreign natives, 
banks, missionaries. N: ly 
knows what's inside! A Big 
Bag of fun for 
everyone! 
Money 
back if not 
400 


wr $700 aan 





H. E. HARRIS & CO., Dept. 8752, Boston 17, ag 











RPROMINA #:401@ (3h wee e dd 1 d16) 
ULN. STAMPS---only LOG 


GIANT is Collection Including: 
Moonrocket sets, Satelli 


Atomie Ship, 
Boy Gout isons, Cpl. UN Set, Recent 
Olympies and Sports — from Togo, 
Mongolia, oy! 
ete. Plus p 
approvals. Everyth ing 10¢! 


STAMP 
Box 47-CSC 


EX 
f White Plains, N. Y. 
GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — ¢ zmenmpemeretioee - ee 
Colonies — High Value Pictori 

Complete Collection plus Bie Iilestrated Magazine a 
free with approvals. Send or postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 








Germany, Romanis, 
Dictionary and 











U.S.POSTAGE 


NURSING 


A nurse in a blue-striped uniform 
against a blue background is the subject 
of a new 4-cent U. S. stamp to be issued 
on December 28 at Washington, D. C. 
The stamp depicts the moment when a 
probationary nurse finishes her first 
months of training. She lights a candle 
at the traditional ceremony in which she 
dedicates herself to nursing, At this 
ceremony, she receives the starched 
white cap of a student nurse. 

Nursing was first recognized as a pro- 
fession in the. mid-1800’s. In 1854 an 
Englishwoman named Florence Night- 
ingale led a small band of volunteers to 
Turkey to care for British soldiers 
wounded in the Crimean War. When 
the Crimean War was over, Florence 
Nightingale went on training women to 
care for the sick. She set high standards 
in nursing, and proved it could be a 
worthwhile career for women. In 1872 
the first class of trained nurses was 
graduated in the U. S. 


Inter-Governmental 
Philatelic Corp 


Surinam, a South American country 
also known as Netherlands Guiana, re- 
cently issued the first stamps dedicated 
to the memory of Dag Hammarskjold, 
the late Secretary General of the U. N. 
The same design appears on each of two 
stamps: a picture of Hammarskjold 
against the emblem of the United Na- 
tions. The dates of Hammarskjold’s birth 
and death (1905-1961) appear in the 
lower left-hand corner. The 10-cent 
stamp is printed in blue, and the 20- 
cent stamp in purple. Of Hammarskjold, 
the Surinam government says: “His pol- 
icy, Unity in Diversity, is ours!” 

—M. Ronan 


“Top Rating i Recommended 


“It’s Twistin’ Time [Capitol T1578]. 
It would seem the country as a whole 
is catching up with what teens have 
been dancing for more than a year (we 
reviewed our first Twist album last 
Jan.). At any rate George Hudson steers 
his Twisters through a wild set that 
will give those who know what the beat 
is all about a real workout. 


“Mighty Day on Campus [Kapp 
KL1262]. The Chad Mitchell Trio 
(three handsome ex-Washington Staters) 
rip through a rousingly entertaining 
song program recorded “live” at Brook- 
lyn College. Kingston Trio—watch out! 


“A Christmas Offering [London 
OS25280]. Leontyne Price, with the 
Vienna Philharmonic (Karajan conduct- 
ing) and chorus, weaves lovely, rever- 
ent magic with Silent Night, We Three 
Kings, O Holy Night, both the Schubert 
and Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, and eight 
other songs. The best of the season’s 
“serious” LPs. 








Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for oe if the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you-pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
proval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
keep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. If the advertisement says “’ val buy- 
ers” you will receive the special: stamps 
ONLY after you have purchased from the approv- 
als. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure to 
write your name and address on your letter _ 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. | 
do not intend to buy any of the lh 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in ich you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collect 
you should ask your parents’ advice before 

ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary, the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of —— Mage- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. 


25 rurxey 10c 


to approval applicants 
BROADMOOR STAMP CO. Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


40 DIFFERENT SETS stames 


Many have 5 stamps to the set. A collection in 
itself. (Book price f $3.00) only 10¢ to approval 


service applicants 
AVALON STAMP CO., Dept. C., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


EARN POCKET MONEY 


Build successful part time business selling stamps to 
fellow collectors. Get your own stamps a Sales 
kit and stock with full instructions immedisiely 
against $1.00 deposit Cectuanente), PRAHA ‘STAMPS, 
Box 68-D, Wakefield Station, New York 66, N 


STAMP JUNGLE 


Leopards, Rhinoceros and 
beasts. Send 10¢ for handling. Only w 
CROWN STAMP CO., VIRGIL 312, “ON 
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Best Seller 


Librarian: “I hope you found this 
novel interesting.” 

Patron: “Not very, but the letter 
someone left in it for a- bookmark cer- 


tainly was.” 
Atlanta Two Bells 


Sign of the Times 


The window of a store which went 
bankrupt after only a few weeks of busi- 
ness carried the following sign: 

“Opened by mistake.” 


Wyandotte H. §. Pantograph 


Life in England 


During a British election campaign, 
Lady Nancy Astor was speaking in a 
district which wasn’t too friendly to her 
Conservative party. 

“Isn't it true,” shouted a rough-looking 
member of the crowd, “that Lord Astor 
is a millionaire?” 

“I certainly hope so,” said Lady Astor 


calmly. “That’s why I married him.” 
William James Favel 


No Sale 


A salesman in the Midwest found 
that his pockets weren't exactly over- 
flowing with money. He'd have to get 
a raise, that was all. Three letters to his 
boss in New York brought no reply. 
Finally the salesman wired in despera- 
tion: “If no raise granted in two weeks 
count me out.” 

Back came a telegram in reply: “One, 
two three four five six seven eight nine 


” 
ten. 
Amherst Sabrina 


Information, Please 


Teacher: “Before we begin this final 
exam, are there any questions?” 
Student: “What's the name of this 


course?” 
The Michaelog 


There once was a young circus dancer 
Who tugged at the tail of her prancer. 
People shouted, “You fool! 
That horse is a mule!” 
But they never received any answer. 


Weather Report 
Judge: “I'll fine you today, but if you 
speed again you'll go to jail.” 
Speeder: “I get it! Fine today and 


cooler tomorrow!” 
Quote 
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Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Outgo 
First Vice-President: “Do you find 
yourself able to live within your in- 
come?” 
Second Vice-President: “Certainly 
not. It’s all I can do to live within my 
credit cards.” 


Farm Journal 


Convenient 


I often pause and wonder 

At fate’s peculiar ways, 

For nearly all our famous men 
Were born on holidays. 


The Balance Sheet 





DON’T DELAY! 





Regional Deadlines are approaching for 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


Be sure your entries go to the right place at the right time! 





If your high school is in an area where there are no re- 
gional exhibitions or elimination programs, participation is 
limited to seniors applying for scholarships. (This limita- 
tion does not apply to photography entries.) The rules book 
will give you complete information for preparing and sub- 
mitting work. Ask your art teacher or write for a rules book 
May 7-26. National awards of gold medals, cash prizes; and to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ART AWARDS, 33 WEST 
100 scholarships await the most talented students. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


REGIONAL SPONSORS OF EXHIBITIONS WITH ENTRY DATES 


IOWA (State) Feb. a 10 OHIO (Northeast-Central) Jan. 15-20 

Lites wes . , The M. O'Neil Co., Akron 
ASSACHUSETTS (State) an. 10-1 OHIO (Southern) and three adjacent 

Valley Nationai O Facenta College The Boston Globe KENTUCKY ‘counties, Jan. i% 

CALIFORNIA ae Jan. 5- MICHIGAN (Southeastern) Feb. 5-10 The John Shillite Co., Cincinnati 

Bullock's, Les Angeles Crowley’s, Detroit, and Detroit News OREGON (State) Jan. 29-Fed. 3 

oa i (Central Valley) Jan. 22-27 a (Western) a8 on adjacent The J. K. Gill Co., 

reuner’s cramen counties, Jan. 29-Feb. . 4 

coLonapo , (State) Jan. 29- Feb. 8 Emery, Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City ae mee gg (Western) Jan. 29-Feb. 3 

Ma MISSOURI (Eastern) and two adjacent 

CONNECTICUT. (State) Jan. 29-Feb. 4 ILLINOIS counties, Jan. 18-20 TENNESSEE aire: Northeastern ARKANSAS, 

The Hartford Courant Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis oo py Jan. 29- Feb. 3 

ILLINOIS (Chicago) Jan. 15-19 NEW JERSEY (North Central) Feb. 12-17 Lowenstein & Bres., Memphis 

Wieboldt Stores, inc., Ch M. Epstein, Morristown TEXAS (Southeastern) Jan. 8-13 

ILLINOIS (Northeastern) Jan. 29-Feb. 8 NEW YORK (Central Western) Jan. 29-Feb. 3 pm 

Wiebo! nston ochester TEXAS (Western) Jan. 29-Feb. 3 


Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., R® 
NEW YORK et doa, Jan. 29-Feb. 3 Co, R. E. McK G 


Gold achievement keys and certificates will be awarded 
at the regional exhibitions, and finalist entries will 

forwarded to national headquarters in New York. Here the 
work will be judged for the National High School Art 
Exhibition, to be held in the Exhibition Room of Union 
Dime Savings Bank, Ave. of the Americas & 40th St., 


ALABAMA (State) Feb. 5-10 
Loveman’s, Birmingham 
ARIZONA (State) — 2. 17 


‘s, Eva: 
ILLINOIS (Oak Park Area) Jan. 29-Feb. 8 
4 Binghamton 
ad VIRGINIA Piedmont ‘pect! in er WASHINGTON (State) Feb. 5-10 
and The indianapolis t Section) Jan, 2 
INDIANA (Northwestern) and three adjacent WFMY-TV, Greensboro Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 
MICHIGAN counties, Jan. 15-20 OHIO (Northeastern Ohio Lake Area) Jan. 18-Feb. 1 WISCONSIN (State) Jan. 29-Feb. 8 
Robertson's of South Bend The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland Schuster’s, ee 


ieboldt's, 
INDIANA (Central) Jan. 25-31 
LS. A 


ndianapolis 
Star 


yres & Co., is 











Auk Gay tlead 


Gay Head 


Q. Should I date a girl who is the 
same age as I am, but who is a bit 
taller and weighs more than I do? I 
like her very much. 


A. Your feelings for Anne are a 
better measure of her “date-ability” 
than inches and pounds. How unhappy 
and bored people would be if they 
were mechanically paired off according 
to height and weight, ignoring things 
like feelings and compatibility. 

It’s true that most girls like to dance 
with slightly taller partners. But this 
doesn’t prevent girls from dating and 
having fun with boys who are shorter 
than they. 

Remember, too, that teen years bring 
a growth spurt. The growth spurt 
comes at different times for different 
people. With girls it generally starts 
earlier and stops earlier than with boys. 
Many girls reach full height at sixteen, 
while many boys are still sprouting at 
eighteen and beyond. 

So, if you're “peanuts” today, you 
may be “beanpole” in a couple of years. 
Meanwhile, give that date with Anne 


a try. It just might lead to a lot of good 


times together. 


Q. The boy I used to go steady with 
visited and gave me an expensive pres- 
ent. I told him I didn’t want it, because 
I wasn’t going with him any more. But 
he wouldn’t take it back. Should I 
keep it? 

A. If he won't take it back, send it 
back—by insured mail. 

Perhaps your ex-steady wanted to 
please you, no strings attached. More 
likely, he wanted to impress you, win 
you back, or even make you feel in- 
debted to him. 

Expensive or personal gift-giving is 
all right for engaged couples, But be- 
tween friends or even steadies, NO! 

You know that the heart-warming 
part of receiving a present is not what 
you receive, but the fact that a par- 
ticular person wants to please you. In 
other words, a present is a token rather 
than a piece of merchandise or an 
investment. 

Flowers, a book, or a 15-cent gew- 
gaw have just as much emotional value 
as jewelry or clothing. And, of course, 
everyday courtesies say much more in 
the way of affection than any visible 
token can. 


WORLD WEEK 


Next time, be careful about accept- 
ing an expensive gift. 


Q. A girl in my class has made two 
other girls break up with me, because 
she’s been talking behind my _ back. 
Should I tell this catty female off, 
or what? 


A. It takes cold water or a well- 
aimed slipper to chase away a meowing 
cat. But it takes more subtlety to si- 
lence the human variety. 

First, ask yourself whether there's 
truth in her gossip. What have you 
done that would give her reason to 
warn her friends away from you? 

Second, if you must admit that her 
gossip is partly true and of some con- 
sequence, you must show that your fu- 
ture conduct will be an about-face from 
your past misconduct. Your actions will 
ultimately speak louder than her whis- 
perings. 

Third, if her gossip is false, set her 
straight. This can be done without go- 
ing at her with a sledge hammer. Tell- 
ing her off, in fact, would probably set 
her off meowing louder and longer than 
before. 

Simply explain the truth and explain 
how gossip hurts. Be polite, but be 
firm, in asking her to see your position. 
It usually works. 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you’d like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





How Would. 
You Solve tt? 


Popularity on Parade 


GINNIE had always envied a group 
of boys and girls who called themselves 
“The Swingers.” They dated exclusive- 
ly among themselves, and they all must 
have had big allowances, for they had 
plenty of clothes and were always do- 
ing things that cost money. 

They all seemed so self-confident. 
They had their own style of talking, 
walking, and dressing. Some of their 
classmates, who were not part of their 
group, tried to imitate their fads, but 
“The Swingers” never bothered to talk 
to them. 

One day, however, Jackie, one of 


“The Swingers,” came up to Ginnie and 
said, “Ginnie, you seem to have pretty 
good taste—better than most of the 
yo-yos around here. “The Swingers’ 
have decided to let you join them—that 
is, if you pass the initiation qugstions.” 

“The initiation questions?” echoed 
Ginnie in disbelief. 

“Sure. Just to make sure you'll fit in.” 

“Can Irene and Millie join “The 
Swingers’ too?” 

“Sorry, we don’t 
fashioned prudes.” 

“Well then, I'm afraid you won't 
want me. According to your standards, 
I must be a prude too, because I like 
them.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Ginnie. Here’s your 


want any old- 


chance to start dating and swinging, 


with the right crowd. Now you can be 
popular!” 
os a a 
1. If you were in Ginnie’s position, 
what would you do? How would you 
answer Jackie? Would you jump at this 
opportunity to be “popular”? What 


seems to be the definition of “popu- 
larity” according to “The Swingers”? 
What is your definition of “popularity”? 

2. Why do you suppose the mem- 
bers of “The Swingers” dress alike, talk 
alike, and act alike? Why do you sup- 
pose they don’t talk to their classmates? 
Do you think they are self-confident? 

3. What do you think of groups with 
limited membership? Do you think it’s 
a good idea for a group to test people 
to see if they will fit inP Do you think 
friendship is based upon “fitting in”? 
When you, state your opinions, give the 
reasons behind them. 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 














Keepsake 


The Engagement Ring with the PERFECT Diamond 


protection against a loss of diamonds, plus trade-in 


Only a perfect diamond can reflect full brilliance 
and beauty . the perfect symbol for the love you 
share. This is a rare gem of flawless clarity, fine gem 

lous modern cut... found always in 
nd of every Keepsake engagement ring. 


privilege toward a larger Keepsake. 

Only an authorized Keepsake Jeweler (listed in the 
yellow pages) can offer you the guaranteed protection 
of Keepsake Diamond Rings. Choose from many lovely 


The Keepsake Certificate, signed by your jeweler, styles by the world’s leading ring designers, each with 
zives written proof of perfect quality. It also gives the name “Keepsake” in the ring and on the tag. 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR ENGAGEMENT AND WEDDING 


Please send two new booklets ‘How to Plan Your 
Engagement and Wedding" and ‘Choosing Your 
Diamond Rings," both for only 0c. Also send 
special offer of beautiful 44 page Bride's Book. 


Neme. 





Address. 





sow ro » 
> Guaranteed by = City Co. State. 
Good Housekeeping 


0, 





KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, SYRACUSE.2, N. Y. 


45 apvranste HS 





Sing out the carols. Then zing out for Coca-Cola...the spar- 
klingest refreshment of all! It brightens a party like lights 
light a tree. The more Coke, the more fun! | 
Here’s a holiday wish... have plenty of both! 
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School Aid Shift? 


An indication that the Administration 
may be changing its policy on the 
touchy issue of Federal aid to non-pub- 

schools was hinted late last month. 

Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, told a 
press conference in New York that the 
Kennedy was most in- 
terested in the Bailey ap- 


Administration 
‘Cleveland 
proac h” to school aid 

Congressman Bailey, a West Virginia 
Democrat, thinks each state should be 


vranted a sum equal to 2 per cent of its 


expt nditures on public educ ation. The 


money would be channeled to the state’s 
fund to local 
school authorities school 
officials would use the additional money 
as they saw fit, for public and/or pri- 
Something 
would be 
Scholastic 


education and then on 


where local 


ate and church schools 
over $300.000.000 a vear 
See Not 15 
14-T 

President Kennedy has 


involved 
Teacher 


Up until now 


page 


consistently opposed Federal aid to 


non-public schools. 


Panel on Jobless 


A 23-member committee was named 
by President Kennedy last month to 
help find jobs for a million unemployed 
youths. Labor Secretary Arthur Gold- 
berg is chairman of the committee, with 
Dr. James B. Conant vice chairman. 
(Photo below.) Dr. Conant recently 
authored Siums and Suburbs 
ysis of “social dvnamite” in slum areas 
See October 18 Scholastic Teacher 

One of the committee's main tasks 
will be to find out just where the voung 
jobless are located. Recommendations 
will be made to the President in time 
for submission to Congress in January 
This year, the Administration's Youth 
Conservation Corps bill never got off 
the ground. 

Committee members Attor- 
ney General Robert F. Kennedy, Com- 
merce Secretary Luther Hodges, HEW 


an anal- 


include 


Wide World Photo 


President Kennedy, on the left, and Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg, on the right, 
flank Dr. James B. Conant at meeting setting up committee on jobless youth. Twenty- 
three prominent Americans—including four Cabinet officers—will tackle the prob- 
lem of finding jobs for a million unemployed youths. For details, see the story above. 


Secretary Abraham Ribicoft, Housing 
Administrator Robert Weaver, Detroit 
school superintendent Samuel M 
Brownell, and national PTA president 


Mrs. Clifford Jenkins, among others 


See Moral Decline 


The 228 Catholic bishops of the 
United States said last month that there 
was considerable evidence of moral de- 
cline in America. Responsible tor the 
decline: the mass media of communica- 
tions and “popular education. 

At their aunual meeting in Washing 
ton, the bishops attributed the moral 
decline to a spread of atheism. “From 
positions many of [these atheists] oc- 
cupy in schools and universities, in 
literature and journalism, with all the 
modern media of communication at 
their command, they 
pressing their doctrine on great num- 
bers of misled minds.” 

The bishops continued: “Toward the 
present moral decline, the modern 
media have done more than supply in- 
struments for the spread of unbelief 
and moral revolt. Although the com- 
munications industry through many 
sincere and admirable leaders has made 
valuable contributions to human wel- 
fare, yet it has also inflicted on the 
modern world a pernicious cult of the 
‘image. Submerged beneath waves ot 
publicity from ‘image-makers’ and ‘hid- 
den persuaders, modern man tends to 
become a victim of the image. Whethe: 
a thing is true is less important than 
the impression it creates. Man's moral 
focus is distorted. For nations as well 
as individuals the all-important thing 
is the image that is projected on the 
rainds of others. The -osy deception is 
rated good if it succeeds in selling more 
products, in winning more votes, in 
convincing more taxpayers. 

“Popular education also bears a meas- 
ure of responsibility for the decline and 
rejection of moral principles. At first, 
there was no intention of excluding 
either religion or morality from the 
common tax-supported school. But the 
diversity of our religious pattern and 
the rising pressure of secularism have 
produced the school without religion, 
and it was idle to suppose that this 
school could long inculcate in Americaa 
youth moral convictions which would 


succeed i =im- 
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be firmly held. The result is that our 
society is now faced with great numbers 
of young people almost completely de- 
void of religious belief and moral guid- 
ance—young people who are causing 
increasing concern at every level of the 
community. 

“Beneath these present trends and 
pervading all modern society has been 
the influence of secularism—the banish- 
ment of God from public and private 
life and the enthronement of human 
nature in His place.” 

The great need in America, the bish- 
ops stated, is to “recognize and affirm 
the essential place of religion and mo- 
rality in the formation of the human 
personality if we are to survive as a 
moral people.” 

Earlier in the bishops’ meeting, the 
Executive Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference was au- 
thorized to release the following state- 
ment regarding the issue of Federal 
aid to schools: 

“The Catholic bishops of the United 
States in their annual meeting reaf- 
firmed their stand against any form of 
general Federal aid to education that 
discriminates against children attending 
non-public schools. 

“In their judgment, the merits of a 
general Federal aid to education pro- 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in nine edi- 
tions weekly as the Teacher Edition of Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, Practical English, Junior 
Scholastic, NewsTime, News Explorer, News 
Trails, News Ranger, and News Pilot, by 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. EL 


gram ought to be determined by an 
objective study of need and of the pos- 
sible effects of such aid on America’s 
social structure and institutions. 

“The bishops unanimously appealed 

an understanding 
rights of such chil- 
proposed 


for justice and for 
recognition of the 
dren to in any 


participate 
m of aid.” 


progra 


Resegregation 


That’s no typographical error. The 
segregation—and it’s just 
Southern School 
new phenomenon 
segregation- 


word IS re 
been invented by the 
Vews 
in the 
desegregation 

What has happe ned in the past tew 
School News is 
some desegregated schools have 

through periods of transitions 
from all-white to a majority of Negro o1 
all Negro students. 

The newspaper attributes resegrega- 
tion to population migration: movement 
state lines, from neighbor- 
hood to another, or from the city to the 


to describe a 


area of school 


vears, says Southern 


that 


gone 


1cTrOSss one 


suburbs 
T he r€ 


W he re 


a couple of areas 
resegregation has been striking. 
For example, Orchard Villa Elementary 
School in Dads Florida, was one 
of the first white schools opened to Ne- 
That was in 1959 
white student. 
Creston Hills Ele- 
mentary, Culbertson Elementary, and 
Webster Junior High converted from 

ll-white to all-Negro over a period of 
a few short vears. 

Big city desegregation appears to be 
same direction. In Balti- 
more and Washington, the public 
school enrollment majority has shifted 
from white to Negro. In St. Louis, one 
school official was quoted as saying that 
the city has more segregation now than 
it did before it was completely desegre- 
gated in 1955 

According to Southern School News, 
whites left Baltimore during 
while 40,754 non-whites ar- 
city. At the time, 
Maryland whole experienced the 
reverse situation—net in-migration of 
320,475 persons was 88 per cent white. 

“The movement from the city had 
special significance for Baltimore schools. 
Of the net loss of whites, 64,000 were 
in the 25-44 year group, the ages of 
the bulk of parents of school-age chil- 
dren. Another 51,000 whites lost by 
the city were under 15 years, the ages 
for school children and upcoming pu- 
pils. The Negro movement into Balti- 
more comprised, for the most part, the 
same age groups dominating the white 
movement out. . 

“Most of the in-migration of whites 
in the state occurred in the metropol- 


have be en 


County, 
groes Today it does 
not have a single 


In Oklahoma City 


going in the 


175.522 
last decade, 


rived in the same 
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Kas Heppner Pt 
Roy Hemming, left, editor of Senior Scho- 
lastic, presents Scholastic Magazines Bell 
Ringer Award to Stanley Kramer for the 
production Judgment at Nuremburg 
Awards go to outstanding motion pictures 


and in the Mary 
The white 


itan Baltimore 
land suburbs of Washington. 
movement from Washington has steadil 
white enrollment in the 
schools there until Negro 
about SO per I 


area 


decreased the 
public now 


cent of 


pupils comprise 


the total.” 
Baltimore Mayor ] 


saying 


Grady 


many 


Harold 
was quoted as that in 
cases, substantial taxpayers have moved 
to the citizens less able 
to pay taxes have moved in. And Dh 
Houston R. Jackson, a Negro assistant 
superintendent of Baltimore schools, ob- 
served that Baltimore has more 
gated Negro schools than it had before 
1954. Eleven 
built to serve 
Most of the 


remained 


suburbs while 


Segre 


began in 
being 


areas 


desegregation 
new schools are 
Negro residential 
forme! Negro schools 
all-Negro, 
of formerly white 
predominantly Negro. 

“Dr. Jackson noted,” said Southern 
School News, that through the last 
school year, only 27,000 of 87,000 Ne- 
gro children had entered formerly white 
schools. He believed the Negroes were 
‘afraid’ they couldn’t meet white stand- 
ards, they would lose their class posi 
tions and prestige, and they would be 
left out. 

“As for the resegregation of all-white 
schools into all-Negro schools, Dr. Jack 
‘When the Negroes in a 
50 per cent, that’s when 
begin to ask for 


have 


he said, and a large number 


schools have become 


son believes, 
school reach 
the white 
transfer.’ ” 
In St. Louis, William A. Kottmeyer 
deputy superintendent of instruction, 
was quoted as saying tha. St. Louis 
public schools probably have more ac- 
tual segregation than shortly after the 
city system completed official desegre- 
gation in September, 1955. 
“Kottmeyer offered as one reason the 


teachers 
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tendency of white residents to move out 
of areas as Negroes move in. Once a 
school gets a sizable proportion of Ne- 
groes, he said, the proportion of white 
pupils declines quickly. Whites move to 
mother neighborhood or out of the city 
is the generally 
migrating from the South 

‘Before desegregation in 
city system had 44,779 whites 
27.921 Negro students in elementary 
schools. Although no official figures are 
available today by race, the city’s ele- 
mentary schools have more than 85,000 
students, with 55 per them 
estimated to be Negro.’ 


Negroes move in 
1955, the 


and 


cent of 


Kilpatrick Honored 


Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, Pro- 
Emeritus of Education at Co- 
lumbia Univ. Teachers College, was 
honored at a testimonial dinner in New 
York last month. It was his 90th birth- 
day 

4 disciple of the late John Dewey, 
Dr. Kilpatrick has advocated funda- 
mental changes in the American educa- 
insisted that 

should be 
and_be- 


tesso1 


system. He has 
education’s main 
with character, 
havior. 

According to Dr. Kilpatrick, the goal 
of education is to make social minded, 
independent and critical citizens who 
have learned to assume responsibility 
and to cooperate in common enterprises 


Book Law Voided 


The Oregon Supreme Court ruled 
last month that state school districts 
must not provide free textbooks for non- 
public schools. By a 6-1 decision, the 
court held unconstitutional a 20-year- 
old law which permitted parochial 
schools to get free textbooks from pub- 
lic school districts. 

In his decision, Justice Kenneth 
O'Connell ruled that the law violates 
the state constitution which prohibits 
payment of state money for benefit of 
iny religious or theological institution. 

The lone dissenter, Justice George 
Rossman, stated that the books had 
been given to the pupils—not to the 
schools 


tional 
concern 
per sonality, 


Fallout Course 


Philip H. Abelson, president of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, urged 
last month that every high school stu- 
dent be given training in “fundamentals 
of radioactivity.” 

Such training, he said, would equip 
students to cope with the dangers of 
fallout in the event of a nuclear war. 

Speaking of fallout, the Nation’s 
Schools asked 262 administrators what 
their feelings were about bomb shelters 


in public schools. Some 81 per cent said 
that new schools should be planned so 
that they could also be used as com- 
munity bomb shelters. Of this group, 
87 per cent said that the added shelter 
costs should be paid for by the Federal 
government. 


Grant for JCEE 


The Joint Council for Economic Edu- 
cation will be healthier and wealthier 
over the next decade—to the tune of 
$1,125,000. The Ford Foundation has 
granted the Joint Council this sum to 
support its general program until 1971. 

In addition to Ford, the Council has 
received support in the past from such 
organizations as the Committee for 
Economic Development, Resources for 
the Future, AFL-CIO, Sloan Founda- 
tion, among others. 


Adult Education 


The NEA’s National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators will 
push a drive next year for Federal aid 
to adult education. 

Meeting in conference in Washing- 


3-T 
ton, NAPSAE delegates overwhelm- 
ingly approved a proposal to seek $10 
million a year for three years from the 
Federal government to provide ele- 
mentary and secondary education to 
U.S. adults who need it. 

The bill would stipulate that grants 
be made through the U.S. Office of 
Education to the states. The states 
would get money through a formula 
kased on the number of adults over 25 
who have less than a secondary school 
education. 


New Campus 


The Harvard Graduate School of 
Education is going to have a new cam- 
pus. Dean Francis Keppel announced 
this fall that the School has acquired 
land on Appian Way for the construc- 
tion of a new $1,000,000 building. 

The proposed building will house 
instructional programs and _ research 
projects which are now scattered in 
nine buildings. 

The school has also purchased Long- 
fellow Hall which is located across 
Appian Way from the new building site 
Longfellow Hall, now used primarily as 








Scholastic Teacher cartoon 


NEW SCHOLASTIC TEACHER CAPTION CONTEST 


Here's a chance to make some holiday money—and have fun doing it! Just think 
up a funny gag line for the above cartoon. Write it on a post card, with your name, 
home address, and school or library address, to Caption Contest, Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Best caption will receive $25. 
Deadline for entries to be RECEIVED at Scholastic editorial offices is Monday, 
December 18. Check will be mailed to the winner's home address. The con- 


test is to teachers and librarians 


only. Send along your entry today! 
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a classroom building by the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, will be used by the 
School of Education for classrooms and 
faculty and administrative office space 


Faster Learning 


Age doesn’t diminish the ability to 
learn, but most adult students need to 
brush up on their study skills, says a 
new handbook published by the Na- 
tional Association of Public School 
Adult Educators. 

The 52-page book, How Adults Can 
Learn More—Faster, ofters suggestions 
on ways to learn more quickly and effi- 
ciently. It includes chapters on how to 
listen, concentrate, and read faster. 

For those adults who have to take 
examinations, it offers tips on do’s and 
dont’s while writing the exam and 
double-checking it. The problems of the 
adult who is learning at home via tele- 
vision are also explored. 

The book is available for 50 cents 
from NAPSAE, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Vocational Training 


A panel of consultants named to con- 
sider plans for modernizing and im- 
proving vocational training in America 
met in Washington last month in a 
three-day organizational meeting. 

The 26-member group, headed by 
Dr. Benjamin C, Willis, Chicago super- 
intendent of public schools, will hold a 
series of informal regional conferences 
with groups in agriculture, labor, and 
industry during the coming months. 

At its national session, the panel was 
told by Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, that 
one of its major tasks will be to help 
eliminate when he called “the unreal- 
istic belief that to work with one’s 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 


MONTERREY TEC 


Member: Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Association of 
Texas Colleges, accredited by the Texas 
Education Agency. 

July 14 to August 24, 1962 
intensive courses in Spanish Language, 
Economics, History and Sociology, Geog- 
raphy, Folklore and Arts, Spanish and 
Latin American Literature. Courses in 
Spanish Language for junior and senior 
students in high school. 

Interesting Extracurricular Program 


For illustrated literature: 
Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey 


SCUELA DE VERANO 
Y DE EXTENSION CULTURAL 


Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 


EUROPE 


An unregimented low-cost trip stressing indi- 
vidual liberty & very wide coverage on & off 
the beaten poth from Scandinavia to Africa. 
Iron Curtain optional. Unless the standard tour 
is o ‘must’ for you, write for details. 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box T Pasadena, California 





hands is not as dignified as to work 
with one’s mind.” 

The group set November, 1962, as 
the date of its final report to President 
Kennedy. 


School Survey 


Residents of Albuquerque, N.M. ap- 
pear to be fairly well pleased with their 
public schools. A survey of nearly 2,000 
residents conducted by the Bernalillo 
County Council of PTA’s found that: 
P67 per cent of those interviewed 
thought youngsters who graduate from 
elementary school are as well educated 
as those the interviewees knew as 
children. 

62 per cent felt the same way about 
high school graduates. 

P50 per cent thought Albuquerque 
schools were doing a good job of edu- 
cating youngsters, generally. (Another 
35 per cent said “fair.”) 

P68 per cent felt more financial sup- 
port was needed for the public schools. 

Those interviewed felt classes in ele- 
mentary and junior high of 30 students 
or more should be somewhat lower. 
They felt the senior high average of 28 
students was about right. 

Four hundred volunteer pollsters 
from elementary school parent groups 
were selected to conduct the interviews. 
The number of personal interviews 
were pro-rated according to the popula- 
tion in each of the system’s 62 elemen- 
tary districts. 

Cooperating with the council in the 
project were staff members of the pub- 
lic schools, PTA and parent club groups, 
and Dr, Frederick Irion of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 


Carl Sandburg, by Harry Golden 
(World Publishing Co., $5.00). This is 
not really a biography, but a series of 
short vignettes in the life of the great 
poet and historian. Golden does a re- 
markable job of capturing the tone and 
quality that makes Sandburg sui generis. 
A fine Christmas present for any literate 
person anywhere. 

Bancroft: The Historian as Celebrity, 
by John Lukacs, in the October Ameri- 
can Heritage. History teachers will espe- 
cially be interested in this account of 
one of the great historians of his day. 
His work made him famous and won 
him a diplomatic post, but now his work 
is largely forgotten and unread. 

Explaining “Teaching Machines” and 
Programming, by David Cram ($2 from 
Fearon Publishers, 828 Valencia Street, 
San Francisco 10, Calif.). This is one of 
those “scrambled books” which shows 
programming while it explains it. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Free Period | 





In Person: A noted entomologist was 
delivering a lecture on the dangers ol 
rat infestation. The fifth-grade class 
listened, rapt with attention. After the 
lecture, one of the pupils wrote the 
spe aker a note of thanks. It concluded 
“Thanks so much. We didn’t even kno 
what a rat looked like until you cam« 
to our class.” 

Wisconsin Education 
Association Journal 


On the Ball: Teacher asked the pupils 
to list the nine greatest Americans, and 
all but Johnny submitted their lists. 

“Have you finished yet, Johnny?” she 
asked. 

“Not yet,” he replied. “I can’t decide 
on a catcher.” 

—Arizona Teache: 


Good Listener: Bobby, in the first 
grade, selected a book from the library 
and was industriously reading the story 
when the teacher him. The 
teacher, to train him in prope reading 
habits, told him not to move his lips 
when he read to himself. 

Later, when he returned the 
he asked him how he liked it. 

“I don’t know,” he replied, “I couldn't 
hear mvself read it.” 


Florida School Bulletin 


noticed 


book 


S 


Hazards of the Game: The principal 
was talking with the complaining hus- 
band of one of his teachers: “What 
makes you think your wife is working 
too hard?” he asked. 

“Well, when we were going to the 
store yesterday, she read the grocery 
list to me and then asked, ‘Does every- 
body understand?’ ” 

-Georgia Educators Journal 
Birdbrain: A teacher asked the class 
the population of Chicago was 
growing so fast. 
Replied a pupil: “That’s easy. It’s 
because of the stork yards.” 
-Arizona Teacher 


why 





Help Your Postmaster 
to Give You Better 
Christmas Mail Service 


SHOP AND MAIL EARLY! 
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For Local Delivery, by December 16th 
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Number and Your Return Address— 
Wrap Packages Securely—and .. . 
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* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 
* 


IN THIS ISSUE 


|. News in Review: World News in 
Review, pp. 6-8, and Newsmakers, p. 5. 
2. Civies: Good Citizens at Work, p. 
20; World News in Review, pp. 6-8. 
World Geography: Unit on Tuni- 
9-14; No. 3 in Communism Se- 
16-18: World News in Review. 


a pp 


I 
les pp 
»p 6-5 

$. World History: Unit on Tunisia, 
specially pp. 11-14: World News in 
Review, pp. 6-8; No. 3 in Communism 
Series, pp. 16-18; Newsmaker article on 
Dr. Arosemena, p. 5 

5. Communism Series: Living Condi- 
tions in the Soviet Union, pp. 16-18. 

6. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and Hou 
Would You Solve It?, both on p. 30. 

7. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page for the Unit on Tunisia, p. 15; 
also see the questions in this Teaching 
Guide 

8. General Interest: Our Nation's Im- 
mortals (James B. Eads), p. 19; regular 
back-page features, including crossword 
r'V-Radio, etc.. begin- 


puzzle sports 


»9 


ning on p. -— 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


Ecuador's new president, Dr. Carlos 
Arosemena, is one of our Newsmakers. 
Dr. Arosemena took office in the wake 
f a political storm which swept his 
country recently. The other Newsmaker 
s Thornton Wilder America’s 


leading playwrights and novelists. 


one oft 


Discussion Questions 


How would 
quent intervention of the armed forces 
n Latin American elections? 

2. What is meant by saving that a 


politician “leans toward the left’? 


you explain the fre- 


UNIT: TUNISIA (pp. 9-14) 


Key Ideas to Stress 

1. Tunisia is a small North 
country, strategically located near the 
‘waist’ of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
barren Sahara Desert and the rugged 
Atlas Mountains cover most of the coun- 
trv’s land area. Nevertheless, most of 
Tunisia’s 4,000,000 Berbers and Arabs 


Atrican 
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Instruction 


from agriculture, 


make their 
growing olives, grains, fruit 
Funisia is fairly rich in phos- 
Though it 
it has many 
hand- 


living 
and vege- 
tables. 
phates and other minerals 
has little modern industry. 
artisans who turn out beautiful 
made goods. Poverty is widespread. The 
people of Tunisia are noted for their 
gentleness and moderation. 

2. Seataring Phoenicians settled in 
Tunisia in the 12th century, founding 
the rich and powerful city of Carthage. 
After Carthage was destroyed by Rome 
in the Punic War. Tunisia fell prey to 
a series of foreign invaders, including 
Vandals, Arabs, and Turks. In 188] 
Tunisia became a French protectorate. 
French colonists settled there and mod- 
ernized the country. But after World 
War 1, nationalists formed the Destour 
and later the Neo-Destour party to seek 
lunisia’s independence. Tunisia became 
a battleground between Axis and Allied 
forces in World War Il. Afterwards, the 
nationalist drive for independence was 
renewed. France finally gave Tunisia its 
freedom in 1956. 

3. The first president of the new re- 
public of Tunisia. Habib Bourguiba, 
had won a reputation for his moderate 
pro-Western policies. But relations be- 
tween France and Tunisia were strained 
by Tunisia’s support of Moslem rebels 
fighting against Algeria. A 
dispute also arose over France’s con- 
tinued occupation of a huge air and 
naval base at Bizerte. Last July, efforts 
to force France out of Bizerte ended in 
military disaster for the Tunisians. The 
United States, having close ties with 
both France and Tunisia, found itself in 
an embarrassing position. Although Tu- 
nisia has drifted toward neutralism as a 
result of the Bizerte crisis, it has re- 
mained aloof from the Communist bloc. 


France in 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


Assignments 


1. Pages 9-10: (1) What are the ma- 
jor occupations of Tunisians? (2) Why 
is only a small part of Tunisia cultiva- 
ble? (3) Summarize what vou have read 
about living conditions in Tunisia. 

2. Pages 12-14: (1) What were the 
respective roles of the Phoenicians, Ro- 
mans, Arabs, and Turks in Tunisian his- 
tory? (2) Who were the Barbary pirates? 
How did the United States become in- 
volved in a war with the pirates? (3) 
Outline the changes which France 
brought to Tunisia. (4) In what way is 
each of the following a cause of tension 
between France and Tunisia? (a) the 
Algerian war: (b) the base at Bizerte. 


Tunisia AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


Map Reading 

Before you begin class discussion of 
the Unit, place a map of Africa on the 
board for general reference. Students 
ean work at their desks with the map in 
tis assue of World Week. 

1. Please go to the wall map and lo- 
cate Tunisia. Why is Tunisia said to 
have a strategic location? 

2. Study the map of Tunisia in World 
Week. Is Tunisia above or below the 
Equator? How can you tell from study- 
ing the map? What can you learn about 
Tunisia’s climate by reading the lati- 
tudes marked on the map? 

3. Is Tunisia favorably or unfavor- 
ably located for world trade? Explain. 


Learning from Pictures (p. 11) 


1. What does the farm scene tell you 
about agricultural conditions in Tunisia? 
What does it suggest about the needs 
of Tunisian farmers? 

2. How do the pictures show aspects 
of Tunisia relatively untouched — by 
Western influence? 


Motivation 

1. As part of the homework assign- 
ment ask students to bring to class news 
items dealing with France and Tunisia. 
Use these clippings to provide a lead 
into class discussion. 

2. Call on several students to inter- 
pret the Workbook cartoon on page 15. 
Weave in your own questions on the 
meaning of the cartoon. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What would you say was Tunisia’s 
greatest need, economically? Would “ir- 
rigation” be a possible answer? Why? 

2. What natural assets (location, cli- 
mate, minerals, etc.) does Tunisia pos- 
sess? What are its main liabilities? 

3. Why is France so reluctant to give 
up the naval base at Bizerte? 

4. If Tunisia is anxious to reach a 
peaceful settlement with France, why 
does it give open support to the Alge- 
rian rebels? 

5. The United Nations General As- 
sembly voted to uphold Tunisia in the 
dispute over Bizerte. Why didn’t this 
action end the dispute? 

6. Why did the United States abstain 
from the U. N. vote on the Bizerte issue? 
What do you think of U. S. policy on 
this question? 


Things to Do 

1. Stage a model United Nations 
General Assembly session on the Bizerte 
crisis, using magazine and newspaper 
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clippings about the actual U. N. session 
as sources of reference. Students could 
be assigned to play the roles of dele- 
gates from specific countries, such as 
France, Tunisia, Soviet Russia, and the 
United States. 

2. Use part of the class period for an 
open-book discussion of the article, 
“Scourge of the Mediterranean,” on 
page 14. Students should be urged to 
save this article for their American His- 
tory notebooks. 


LIVING CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOVIET UNION (pp. 16-18) 


The third article in the series, What 
YOU Should Know About Communism 
—and Why, takes readers on a visit to 
Soviet Russia, to observe living condi- 
tions in a Communist society. Although 
Soviet living standards have improved 
in recent years, there are still many 
complaints about the scarcity and the 
inferior quality of household goods. One 
reason for the shortage of consumer 
goods is the emphasis which the Soviet 
system has placed on heavy industry 
and armaments. The Soviet leaders 
promise a brighter future, but they still 
give priority to “guns instead of butter.” 


Discussion Questions 


1. Communists sometimes refer to 
Soviet Russia as a “workers’ paradise.” 
From what you have read in this arti- 
cle, how well does life in Soviet Russia 
bear out the Communist claims? 

2. How have Soviet Russia’s success- 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


December 13, 1961 
The Middle East Maelstrom— 


1. Egypt and Syria 


Unit 


(No Issues—Christmas Vacation) 
January 10, 1962 


The Middle East Maelstrom— 


> 


Unit: 
lraq. 





ful space fights influenced your thinking 
about the Soviets? What does the writer 
mean when he says that “Sputnikitis is 
an inferiority complex common among 
Americans ? 

3. Considering Soviet Russia's 
resources, how do you account for the 
consumer goods and the 
confronting the aver- 


vast 


scarcity of 
housing shortage 
age Soviet citizen today? 


Things to Do 

As a homework assignment, urge stu- 
dents to search their newspapers for 
items dealing with living conditions in 
Soviet Use materials to 


enrich the lesson 


Russia. these 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 19) 


James Buchanan Eads, an outstanding 
19th-century American engineer and 
inventor, is the subject of this week's 


Hall of Fame 


article 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








IRAQ 
Jan. 10 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Republic of Iraq, 1958, 
free; Land of the Two Rivers, 1959, free; 
Republic of Iraq, 2141 Wyoming Avenue, 
Washington 8, D. C. Basic Data on the 
Economy of lraq (Economic Reports, Part 
1, No. 61-3), 1961, 10¢, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Middle East 
in Turmoil, by Hanson W. Baldwin (Head- 
line Series, No. 123), 1957, 50¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


BOOKS: Middle East: A Physical, Social, 
and Regional Geography, by William B. 
Fisher, $9.75 (Dutton, 1961). Let’s Visit 
the Middle East, by John C. Caldwell, 
$2.95 (Day, 1958). 


ARTICLES: “Talking Big,” Newsweek, 
July 24, 1961. “Upturn in Baghdad,” Time, 
Feb. 10, 1961. “Baghdad Is Becoming Im- 
patient,” by R. P. Hunt, N. Y. Times Maga- 
zine, Nov. 20, 1960. “Reds Alienate People 
in Iraq.” Business Week, Aug. 20, 1960. 
“Where Is the Middle East?” by BR. H. 


Davidson, Foreign Affairs, July, 1960. 
“Clues to Iraq's Mystery Man; Premier 
Kassem,” by R. P. Hunt, N. Y. Times Mag- 
azine, June 28, 1959. “Iraq’s Premier Kas- 
sem Crushes Anti-Communists,” U. 8. News 
& World Report, March 23, 1959. “Iraq’s 
Sole Leader and His Shaky State,” by K. 
Wheeler, Life, Aug. 3, 1959. “Why a Pre- 
mier Was Shot: The Mess in Iraq,” U. S$ 
News & World Report, Oct. 19, 1959 


FILMS: Middle East, 1959, 25 minutes, 
sound, color, sale, International Film Bu- 
reau, Inc., 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4. Ill. Social and economic conditions to- 
day, details of family life, agriculture, 
health, housing, transportation, etc. Prob- 
lems of the Middle East, 1958, 21 minutes, 
sound, black & white or color, sale or rent, 
Atlantis Productions, Inc., 7967 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. Geography and 
history of the Middle East, agriculture, in- 
dustry, the feud between the Arab nations 
and the state of Israel. 


FILMSTRIPS: Life in Matarrah, 1956 
42 frames, United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 29, New York. 


Life in a desert village in Iraq 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
(p. 20) 


This article describes how teen-agers 
at Ithaca (N. Y.) Senior High School 
bolstered students’ interest in thrift by 
bank in their 


starting a student-run 


school 


SUGGESTED READING 


Communism Series 


BOOKS: The Techniques of Communism, 
by Louis F. Budenz (Regnery, 1954) 
Khrushchev and the Russian Challenge, by 
Bob Considine & Frank Conniff ( distrib- 
uted by Scholastic Book Service, 1960 
1961). The New Class, by Milovan Djilas 
(Praeger, 1957). How Russia Is Ruled, by 
Merle Fainsod (Harvard University Press, 
1954). The Soviet Dictatorship, by Herbert 
McClosky & John E. Turner (McGraw-Hill, 
1960 Friends and Enemies: What I 
Learned in Russia, by Adlai E. Stevenson 
1959). Three Who Made a Revo- 


Harper 
Bertram D. Wolfe (Dial Press 


lution, by 
1948 ) 
To be continued in the next issue.) 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 15 

1. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-French Pres- 
ident Charles de Gaulle; 2-Tunisia’s presi- 
dent; 3-Tunisia clashed with France this 
summer over possession of the huge mili- 
tary base at Bizerte; 4-that public opinion 
is supporting Bourguiba in the Bizerte crisis. 

II. What Did You Read?: 1-Algeria and 
Libya; 2-the Mediterranean Sea; 3-false; 
4-agriculture; lower: 6-iron ore, 
lead, zinc, phosphates (any two); 7-Islam 
(Moslem ); 8-Carthage; 9-Algeria; 10-false 

Ill. When Did It Happen?: 3-1-5-2-4 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-The 
strip of disputed territory, near the south- 
ern tip of Tunisia, lies near the fabulous 
oilfields of the Algerian Sahara and may 
contain vast oil Tunisia claims 
possession of the territory. So do France, 
which now controls the Algerian Sahara, 
and the F. L. N. rebels, who want the re- 
gion to become part of an independent 
Algeria. 2-The U. S. prizes its friendship 
with Tunisia, and has supported new na- 
tions trying to rid themselves of colonial- 
ism. On the other hand, France is a close 
ally of the U. S. in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 


5-much 


reserves 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 22 
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Program Notes on 


Selected Radio-TV Features 


EDITED BY PEGGY DILTS 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Check local sto- 
to students 


Programs subject to change 


tions before assigning programs 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 
(NBC-TV) Con- 
American Govern- 
n Philadelphia 
Dec. 7: Ratifica- 
zation. Dec. 8: The 
fork, and National 
De 1: Guest to 
12 The Basic 


W Dex 6. 6:30 


tinental Classroom 


10:30 | ' -TV) David Brink- 
ley’s Journal: i ssay on war fol- 
in Americar 71 and a German 

tl battlegi nd Normandy 

as enemies 


1u Dec. 7, 7:30 5 NBC-TV) Sentry 
Abroad: } special surveying U.S 
tary istallatio! abroad 
10:00 p.n ‘BS-TV) The Great Chal- 
lenge ! Giant: Alternatives 
Ahead for Western Europe.” First of 
ir full-hour programs on major is- 
sur f the day Program originates in 
Pari 
De 9, 12 noo NBC-TV) 
Teen-age news progran 
Sun., Dec. 10, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bell 
& Howell Close-Up! “The Comfortable 
Comrades Hour-long study of Italian 


inist 


U pdate: 


DRAMA 


(CBS-TV) Gelden 
Picture of Dorian 
John Fraser, George 
iver, Robert Walker, 
ayward. Sir Cedric 
narrates drama about young 

whose portrait becomes a 
thinks and feels 

(CBS-TV) West- 

“Come Again to 


Dec. 6, 8:30 p. 
Showcase: The 
Gra starring 


Susan O] 


irror olf what ne 
Fri Dec. 8, 10:00 p.n 
inghouse Presents: 
Carthage.’ Maurice Evans, Piper 
Laurie, Ann Harding, Ina Balin, Arthur 
Hill, Joan Hackett in original drama 


John Fraser and Lovis Hayward star in 
The Picture of Dorian Gray, Wednesday, 
December 6, 8:30 p.m. over (CBS-TV). 


Joseph (Piper 
for a brief 
has chosen 
wrong rea- 


people 


Sister Marie 
Laurie) who returns home 
visit—only to find that she 
her way of life for all the 
sons and to the detriment of 
who tried to love her 

Sat., Dec. 9, 9:00 p.m 
day Night at the Movies: “Man on a 
Tightrope.” 1953 film based on real- 
life dash for freedom in 1950 of the 
Brumbach Circus from Red-dictated 
Eastern zone of Germany 

Sun., Dec. 10, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
General Electric Theater: “Cal] to 
Danger.” Suspense drama of American 
citizen asked to handle a perilous as- 
signment for his government because 
of his unusual talents. Lloyd Nolan, 
Larry Blyden star 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
“Notorious.” Joseph Cotten, Barbara 
Rush in story of two Secret Service 
agents sent to Rio de Janeiro to rout 
out a spy ring 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Dec. 6, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
New Steve Allen Show: Comedy 
ments with Carl Reiner, Joey Forman, 
Don Penny, Sid Gould; music by the 
Hi-Lo’s, Marilyn Maye, The Smothers 
Brothers 

Thurs., Dec. 7, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sing 
Along With Mitch: Serenade to world 
oil the riverboat 

Fri.. Dec. 8, 7:30 p.m. «NBC-TV) 
national Showtime: A return 
the Circus Williams in Arnheim, 
land 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell Telephone 
Hour: “Designs in Music.” Australian 
soprano Joan Sutherland, who made 
her much-awaited debut at the Metro- 
politan Opera last month, heads cast 

Mon., Dec. 11, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Bing Crosby Show: Bing and an all- 
British cast which includes’ Terry 
Thomas, Dave King, Shirley Bassey, 
and Marion Ryan 

Tues., Dec. 12, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Ernie Kovacs Special: Ernie and guests 
trace the history of American westerns 
—from early movies to adult TV west- 
erns 

SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 

(NBC-TV) Con- 


“Contemporary 
from last se- 


about 


(NBC-TV) Satur- 


Theatre 62: 


The 


seg- 


Inter- 
Visit to 
Hol- 


Wed., Dec. 6, 6:00 a.m 
tinental Classroom: 
Mathematics.” ‘(Repeat 
mester.) 

1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The College of 
the Air: “The New Biology,” taught by 
Dr. Ray Koppelman, Univ. of Chicago. 

Mon., Dec. 11, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ex- 
pedition: “Insect Safari.” Film account 
of journey across Africa in search of 
rare specimens ol! insects 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Dec. 6, 8:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Captain 
Kangaroo: Today: Live animal visitors 
are puppies, kittens, and Beebe. Dec. 7: 
Prairie dog, duck. Dec. 8: Exhibit on da 
Vinci's inventions. Dec. 9: George 
Feyer, novelty artist, is guest. Also, a 
mynah bird and wooly monkey. Dec. 
11: Doberman pinscher, chicks. Dec. 12: 
Neil Robinson, ski instructor, is guest. 
Film on skiing and pictures of first 
snowfall 


ds 
i. : 

rl 
Judy Garland, Ray Bolger, Jack Haley, 
Frank Morgan, and Bert Lahr star in 


the movie classic, The Wizard of Oz, 
Sunday, December 10, 6 p.m. (CBS-TV.) 


e 
i. 


9, 9:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Pip the 
Piper: Pip and Miss Merrynote join 
Mr. Leader on a “Camping Trip.” 

11:00 a.m. (ABC-TV) On Your Mark: 
Sonny Fox emcees game show with 
winning contestant given a prize 
apropos of his personal ambition 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. 
Wizard: Mr. Wizard investigates “Prob- 
lems of Travel In Space.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to 
Beaver: “Weekend Invitation.” Wally’s 
parents balk at his invitation to spend 
a weekend at a lake because he and 
his boy friends will be unchaperoned 

Sun., Dec. 10, 6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Wizard 
of Oz: Two-hour film classic which 
brought stardom to Judy Garland in 
1939. Appearing with Judy in the film 
are Frank Morgan, Ray Bolger, Bert 
Lahr, Jack Haley, and Billie Burke 

6:30 p.m (NBC-TV) 1-2-3—Go! 
Richard Thomas and Jack Lescoulie 
visit Sarasota (Fla.) H.S. where circus 
training is part of the curriculum 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Walt Disney’s 
Wonderful World of Color: “Kids Is 
Kids.” Prof. Ludwig Von Drake dis- 
cusses his book on child psychology and 
reports that the trouble with kids is 
parents 


Sat., Dec 


COMEDY 


Wed., Dec. 6, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Joey Bishop Show: “The Ham in the 
Family.” Larry decides to abandon his 
medical career plans for show business 
after he gets rave notices for his per- 
formance in the school “Follies.” 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mrs. G. Goes to 
College: “The Trouble with Crayton.” 
Guest star Peter Lorre, in role of 
science instructor, thinks his colleague 
Dr. Crayton is suffering from a serious 
ailment. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Bob New- 
hart Show: Bob takes a satirical look 
at the machinations of the Kremlin, 
and demonstrates problems of a TV 
producer. 

Fri., Dec. 8, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Father 
of the Bride: “Stanley's Suit.” Stanley 
Banks tries to keep wedding expenses 
down by wearing the same striped 
trousers and cutaway which he wore in 
his own wedding. 

Sun., Dec. 10, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Car 
54, Where Are You? “Put It In the 
Bank.” Officer Toody is elected treas- 
urer of the 53rd Precinct Brotherhood 
Club and decides to invest the money 


in stocks. 

Tues., Dec. 12, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Bachelor Father: “A Song Is Born.” 
Patti Page guest stars as singer who 
engages attorney Bentley Gregg to get 
her out of a recording contract. 


National Rodio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





DEMANDED BY NEW TEACHING REQUIREMENTS! 


<A 


The Startling New 
BESELEH 


VU - LY eee 
Opaque Projector 


Designed For 


Today’s accelerated teaching curricu- Today's Teaching 
lum, with its accompanying increase in Objectives 
uses for the opaque projector, demand- 
ed new design improvements. Accept- 
ing the responsibility of leadership, 
Beseler engineers answered the chal- 
lenge with the startling new Vu-Lyte 
Ii. 
Years ahead, it is completely different 
from all others in brilliance . . . perform- 
ance ... and, above all, compactness. 
The Beseler Vu-Lyte II accepts all ma- 
terials up to 10” x 10” in size... hasa 
high luminosity optical system, with 
1000 watt lamp, delivering 145 lumens 


PROJECTION 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY | DIVISION 


on the screen... has built-in feed-o- 
matic continuous copy conveyor and 
1000 watt optical pointer — and with all 
this is 1/3 SMALLER* than all earlier 
Beseler Opaque Projectors. 

lf you use an opaque projector, or 
plan to purchase one in the near future, 
you owe it yourself to see the new 
Beseler Vu-Lyte I. 

A NOTE ON YOUR LETTERHEAD 
WILL BRING YOU A DESCRIPTIVE 
BROCHURE ...OR, IF YOU WISH, 

E PERSONAL DEMONSTRA- 
No Obligation, Of Course). 
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